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ABSTRACT 

This fiVal report is the 1972~.73 evaluation p£ the 
ESEA, Title III project to establish regional centers for early 
childhood staff development xn North Carolina. Chapter 1 fists the 
overall project objectives. Cliapter 2 identifies and describes the 
project aanageaent staff. Chapter 3 is concerned with staff 
deyelopoent, attitudes, and practices. Chapter is concerned with 
the measurement and evaluation of the three areas of student growth: 
oental age, achievement, and classroom behavior. Chapter 5 describes 
the special education component of the program, whereby tjie needs of 
children with special learning problems are met within the context of 
the open classroom.. The evaluation is mainly process*oriented, and 
the evaluator worked continuously with the project staff to expedite 
program changes indicated by the evaluation. {CSl 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Gaston County Board of Education contracted with the 
Learning Institute of North Carolina (LINC) to evaluate their 
ESEA Title III project, "The Establishment of Regional Centers for 
Early Childhood Staff Development." Preparation of this final 
evaluation report for the 1971-72 fiscal year was performed by LINC. 
Numerous sources were used for the descriptive-narrative sections of 
this report; most of the sources were obtained from literature sub- 
mitted to LINC by the co-director responsible for the operation of 
the project. Wherever possible, information obtained from on-site 
visits, from correspondence and telephone discussions was Included. 

The format for this report was suggested in the booklet, 
Preparing Evaluation ReportS -- A Guide for Authors , published by the 
American Institute of Research. 

The report was written by Ms. Suzanne Triplett, and edited 
by Ms. Marya Young. Ms. Triplett and Mr. Steve Schultz did the 
data processing analysis. 



SUMMARY 

In 1969, the North Carolina General Assembly appropriated 
$1 million for the establishment of the first state-supported kinder- 
garten programs in North Carolina. Two classrooms were set up in 
eight schoolSi one located in each of the state's eight educational 
districts. State guidel i nes stated that the program would (a) estab- 
lish kindergartens, (b) provide teacher education, (c) involve parentsi 
(d) coordinate with other agencies, (c) evaluate the instructional 
program and (f) disseminate information concerning the project. In 
the summer of 1969, the Learning Institute of North Carol i na (LING) 
sponsored month-long Eai^y Childhood Education Study Conference 
at the Eliott Pearson Child Study Center, Tufts University, for ad- 
ministrative leadership from various interested school systems, uni- 
versities, and the Department of Public Instruction in North Carolina. 
In September of that year, a two-week workshop was held in Greensboro 
for teams of persons (principals, kindergarten teachers and assistants, 
supervisors, and superintendents) from each of the eight schools 
participating in the original pilot program. Upon completion of the 
workshops, these persons returned to their local schools for two 
months of on-site planning and preparation. Children first entered 
the centers in early December, 1969. In 1970-71, ten additional cen- 
ters were selected, making a total of eighteen state-supported kin- 
dergarten centers in North Carolina. Again, training was held for 
all eighteen schools. Teams of principals, teachers from grades K-3 
assistant teachers, special education personnel, and supervisors 



came together for one month at two locations one in Eastern and 
another 1n Western North Carolina. The focus was not only\n the 
kindergarten* but on the influence kindergarten has on the primary 
years. In 1971, the General Assembly continued support of the prb- 
gram and increased thei r^ commi tment to Early Childhood Education by \ 
appropriating $4 1/2 million. Thirty-six new schools were selected 
making a total of 54 early childhood centers. Due to this dramatic 
increase in number of schools, additional funds were sought for con- 
tinuing the staff development effort. To give adequate support to 
the new schools, there were established eight regional staff develop- 
ment centers one to be located at a school in each of the educa- 
tional districts. EPDA supported the Eastern centers, and the Ruther- 
for County ESEA Title III, "The Establishment of Regional Centers for 
Early Childhood Staff Development" project supported the four Western 
ones. Regional Early Childhood Education Coordinators were hired to 
direct a summer training institute at the Staff Development Center 
site, or at a college or university, and to provide follow-up assis- 
tance throughout the year to the schools within their respective 
districts.* A state coordinator of Early Childhood Education Staff 
Development was attached to LINC; 

f ' 

Beginning July 1, 1972, many significant changes occurred 
which affected the operation of this project, either directly or 
indirectly. For example, stemming from a recominendation by the pro- 
ject decision-makers, a state early childhood education Steering 
Committee was appointed jointly by Dr. A. Craig Phillips, State 

*See the 1972 "Final Evaluation Report for the Establishment of 
■^"llonal Centers for Early Childhood Staff Development" 'for 
gl^Qcusslons concerning the 1 971 -72 program. 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. Richard S. Ray, Execu- 
tive Director of the Learning Institute of North Carolina, to help 
coordinate the various aspects of the state's early childhood education 
program. The Steering Committee is composed of SDPl and LINC repre- 
sentatives, a regional early childhood education coodi'hator, a princi- 
pal, a superintendent representing local education agencies, and rep-, 
resentatives from colleges, universities and parent groups. The 
responsibilities of the committee have included the following: to 
review and critique the programmatic, instructional and staff develop- 
ment aspects of the early childhood program; to disseminate appropriate 
information to the various media; and to advise the Early Childhood 
Education Division (SDPI) on programmatic, instructional and staff 
development issues. 

This project, ESEA Title III, "The Establishment of Regional 
Centers for Early Childhood Staff Development," was renegotiated with 
the USOE Project Officer, to change the fiscal responsibility from 
Rutherford County in the eighth district to Gaston County in the 
sixth district, at the request of the Rutherford County School Board. 
No program modifications are related to the change of fiscal agents. 

On the recommendation of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Special Education component of the project was rewritten 
for this the second year (1972-73) of the project. The new Special 
Education component incorporates a special education coordinator to 
1) work with the regional coordinators for staff development during 
the summer training institutes and follow-up activities and 2) direct 
the special education activities in the model center specializing in 

O integration of devel opmental 1 y handicapped children into the 
ERjC 

regular classroom. 
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Twenty new centers were added to the program In 1972, bringing 
the total to 79 centers in 74 school districts across the state. 
Each coordinator served eight to ten schools within his/her district, 
with a total of 40 schools located in the Western area. Approximately 
400 persons came as teams from these 40 schools to the summer insti- 
tutes held in each of the four districts during the summer of 1972. 
Some major emphases of these institutes were team communications, the 
basic theory underlying early childhood development, and innovations 
in curriculum. One of the strongest points of the training program 
was the opportunity to set up an informal classroom so that partici* 
pants could implement the concepts of individualized instruction with 
children, including exceptional children integrated into the regular 
classroom. The Special Education Coordinator and special education 
resource teachers were on hand during the summer, as well as during 
the school year, to work with these children and to lend expertise to 
the regular classroom teacher. 

The North Carolina Early Childhood Education program has been 
modeled after the British I nf ant School approach In which children 
learn by doing. The teacher's careful observation and continuous 
guidance allow the child to progress at his/her own pace and in his/ 
her own unique way of learning. Since many of these classes are 
mul ti-aged,i, older children can assist the younger children and by so 
doing, reinforce their own learning. With this flexible, more indi- 
vidualized program, parents, as well as persons from social services, 
mental health, and other community agencies, observe and participate 
in the classroom with children. Parents, school staff, and community 
^oencies are also involved in local advl sory counci 1 s in each di strict 
^H|C| 3 Western Advisory Council which includes persons from all 



, four of the districts. ' 

One of this project's prime goals Is to develop a team spirit 
across the stato for the support of high quality programs for young 
children. Not only, have parents and community agencies been involved, 
but» fromthe outset, a special relationship has developed among par- 
ticipating school systems, colleges and universities, SDPI and LINC. 
Universities have given course credit for the summer programs, housed 
participants, and provided consultants and student teachers. The 
State Department of Public Instruction and LINC have provided coordi- 
nation, secured funding, provided personnel for summer institute 
staffs, and provided technical assistance throughout the year. Schools 
too, triily have developed teams principals, as well as teachers, 
are very much i dvoI ved' w1 th children. Teachers plan together, visit 
other schools, attend workshops, and bring back new ideas for the 
entire staff. The follow-up activities have been spearheaded by the 
four Regional Early Childhood Education Coordinators. Evaluation of 
the project is another key element. 

The most significant change that occurred during the 1972-73 
project year was action taken by the 1973 General Assembly to make 
state-supported kindergarten programs available to all five-year-old 
children in North Carol i na by 1978. This legislation* has many 1m- 
pi i cat ions for this project, some of which are discussed below. 

1) Approximately 600 new schools will have a kindergarten 
classroom (23-26 children, a teacher and a teacher assistant) during 
the 1973-74 school year. Therefore, 1973 summer training institutes 
will involve approximately 2,500 K-3 teachers and teacher assistants, 

CD?/^*®® "Standards, PTTTcies and Guidelines for Impl ementii^ti on of 
tl\LL(indergarten-Ear]y Childhood Education in North Carol iVia" in 

""inninfllT n 



and about 600 principals. 

2) As a result of the substantial Increase in numbers of staff 
to be trained and schools to be coordinated, the rale of the staff 



responsibilities. The SDPl has recognized this evolution of the coor- 
dinator's role by re-naming the position "Regional Early Childhood 
Education Coordinator'. (This report will use the new nomenclature.) 

3) The coordinator's position has been institutionalized, as 
evidenced by the creation of a Job description by the State Depart- 
iRent. The four Eastern coordinator positions previously funded by 
EPDA funds will be incorporated into the SDPI's Olvisfon of early 
Childhood Education staff supported by state fund3> It is projected 
that the four Western coordinator positions will be similarly asslint- 
Tated next year when the Title III projoct Is completed. 

4) The role of the project director Is also changing and will 
be redefined during the third project year to reflect the new role. 

5) The state assessment and evaluation efforts, which began 
with the opening of the original kindergarten centers, are currently 
being studied by the SOPI. 

The following 1972-73 evaluation of the ESEA, Title III project 
"The Establishment of Regional Centetfs for Early Child Staff Develop* 
ment," is divided into five sections based on the project's perfor- 
mance objectives Overall Project Objqcttves for One Year, Project 
Management Staff, Staff Development Component, Student Component, and 
Special Education Component. The management fbr this project Includes 
^ the two co-directors, Bernard Schein and John 6off, and the four 
rn^/-)nal Early Childhood Education Coordinators: Altha Manning, 




beyond just staff development 
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District V; flanoy llnfnnr. District I'l; D^n wm -■r*,'-^?*^ , nirxtrlct VH; 
and noh Kimzcy, f i u; :•. p i c i: VHI . Iha staff for thin r.mjnrt am t!io 
participants in the siiniiiinr institutes at tho fmr tlostnrn .iiGtrictP> 
and the students arc tho cipr?rc>ximfTtGly 3,400 k i ndorgartGn r.tiif'cnts 
served by the State Ki ndfirgartcn/Krirly Childhcoi Rdncr.tion Proorflm. 

The data used for the student objectives are thc'pre- and 
post-test data for all of the five-year-old children tested tbroiHjhout 
North Carolina. This testing was done as a part of the statei^idc 
kindergarten assessment and financed by state funds, but the tcs\ re- 
suits are directly related to tho objectives of the project. \ 

Evaluation results have been internalized by the program 

decision-makers {SDPI, LINC, and LEAs) and tho reciional coordinators 

throughout the year. The evaluator has v/orked continuously v/i th tho 

project staff to expedite changes indicated by the evaluation. Test 

results are continuously utilized as they become available and are \ 

m 

needed to insure that appropriate changes are made to meet tho needs 
of the individuals involved -- project staff, teachers, teacher assis- 
tants, principals and/or children. The project evaluatioii is mainly 
process-oriented and, to a great extent, tho process will be dictated 
by the changes in the sta;;e program for next year. Therefore, because 
of the continual evaluation and the evaluation in the state's prograri, 
this evaluation report reflects only a few evaluator conclusions 
and recommendations based on data presented. The data have been cither 
analyzed concurrently with the project, or they v;111 be analyzed by 
the appropriate project staff and SDPI early childhood educationvper- 
sonnel in preparation for next year's program 

""o . David Kingsley served as the coordinator in District VII 
ERJC ?ugh October, 1972; Son Williams, headmaster of Gorinq Primary 



CHAPTER I 

OVERALL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
FOR ONE YEAR (1972-73) - 

.The juidelines used In writing the 1972-73 project 
proposal required that overall project objectives for one year 
be identi fled, and supported by component sets that Include (1) . 
the product objective, and its (2) operational process objective 
and (3) management process objective. The three program com- 
ponents -- Staff Development Component, Student Component and 
Special Education Component complement the project's overall 
one-year objectives; therefore, In preparing this report, the 
presentation and discussion of data analyses and results for the 
Individual objectives will be reported within thair respective 
component sections. (Refer to Chapter III for the Staff Develop- 
ment Component; to Chapter IV for the Student Component; and to 

c 

Chapter V for the Special Education Component,) 

To provide the reader with a view of the scope of project 
objectives, each objective is stated below and "keyed" by page 
number reference to its discussion as a component objective. It 
sho'!ld be noted that the component objectives are numbered to 
correspond to the overall objectives: e.£. • overall objective 
U will be referenced by page number to the staff development, 
objective 1.1 ( product objecti ve) . Accordingly, the process 
objectives have corresponding identification: e , 1.1a 
(operational process) and 1.1b (management process). 



The overall project objectives for 1972-73 are as 



^follows: 

0) Staff Dr-ive|opinent 

(1,0 By July 1» 1973, K-3 teachers receiving Instruction 
in staff development during the surtimer of 1972 will 
shov.' a significant ( .05) posl t1 ve change in Subject 
Matter En-phas 1 s , Student J^reedoin, Specialization, 
Empathy, Student-Regulated Classroom and Student 
Invol veireat • as evidenced by the pre-post scores on 
the LINC Teacher Beliefs Survey, administered to a 
randomly selected sample of participants, (page 78) 



(1.2) By July 1, 1973, K-3 teachers designated to receive 
training in the 1972 summer institutes for the first 
time will demonstrate a significant (.05) change in 
their use of Intra-Class Grouping Techniques , Multi- 
Media Teaching, Differentiating Assi gnments ,v 
Promotion of Self-Direction in Learning, as evidenced 
by the LINC Classroom Observation Scale administered 

by outside observers in May 1972 and May 1973. (page 88) 

(1.3) By July 1 , 1973, the principals who attend the 1972 
summer irtstltute will demonstrate local leadership, 
as evidenced by a significant (.05) positive Increase 
in their activities in leadership roles as perceived 
by their respective K-3 teachers. A survey to deter- 

.^^mine this perception will be administered pre and post, 
(page 9'2) , 

(1.4) By July 1, 1973, persons participating in the 1972 
summer ifistitutes will demonstrate a significant (.05) 
positive gnbwth in their attitude toward school team 
relationships, as evidenced by their scores on selected 
siJbscales of the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire or an ap- 
propriate instrument administered pre and post, (page 95) 



(2) Students' , , ' 

(2.1) By-July 1 , 1-973 , 5-year-old students receiving instruc- 
tion from tealfhers who participated in training programs 
conducted by the Regional Centers will gain 1.4 months 
In "mental age for each month of kindergarten enroll- - 
ment, as measured by the Draw-A-Man Test to be given 
in the Fall of 1972 and in the Spring of 1973 by the 
plassroom teacher, (page 107) 
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{2,2) By July 1» 1973, 5-year-old students (includinc 

developmental ly handicapped) receiving Instruction 
from, teachers who participated in training programs 
conducted by the Regional Centers for their educa- 
tioi^ial development wi 1 1 increase , as demons tra ted by 
an Increase in their mean scores on the TOBE (Test 
of Basic Experiences) to ranking at least 25 per- 
centiles higher when the scores of the Fall of 1972 
and the Spring of 1973 are compared, (page 109) 



(2.3) By July 1 , 1 973 , 5-year-ol d students (including 

deyel op.men tal ly handicapped) receiving instruction 
froi^ teachers who participated in training programs 
conducted by tbe Regional Centers will demonstrate a 
statistical ly significant ( .05) positive change on 
1) the Social Beh&vior subscale, 2) the Extroversion/ 
I atrovers ion subscalr* and 3) the Task Orientatiofi 
subscale of the Teacher Rating of Pupil Behavior Scale 
to be adrriinistered in the Fall of 1972 and the Spring 
of 1973 by the classroom teacher, (page 111) 



(2.4) By July 1» 1973» students aged 6 through 8 who were 

taught as 5-year olds by teachers who participated in 
staff development wi 1 1 score significantly (.OR) higher 
on each subscale of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
than students aged 6 through 8 who were not taught as 
5-year olds but who were tested as control students. ^ 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test will be administered 
in the Spring of the school year, (pag^e 115) 



(2.5) By July 1 , 1973, students (including devel opmental ly 
handicapped) aged 6 through 8 who were taught as 
5-year olds by teachers who participated in staff 
development will score significantly (.05) higher on 
the Extroversion, Task Orientation and Positive Social 
Behavior subscales of the Classroom Behavior Inventory 
than students aged 6 through 8 who were not taught as 
5-year olds but who were tested as^'control students. 
The Classroom Behavior Inventory will be administered 
in the Spring and Fall of the school year by the 
classroom teacher, (page 116) 




(3) Speci al Educa ti on 

(3,1) By July 1, 1973, the K-3 teachers participating in 
staff development during the 1972 summer institutes 
will demonstrate a significantly (.05) more positive 
attitude toward devel opmental ly handicapped children, 
as evidenced by an attitude survey administered pre 



n 



(3.2) 3y July 1, 1973, the K-3 teachers in the center 

specialiting in the integration of devel opmentally 
handicapped children into the regular classroom, 
who participated in staff development during the 
1972 suiTimer institutes, will demonstrate the effective 
use of resource personnel for the devel opmentally 
handicapped child, as evidenced by the activity log 
of the special education consultant and on-site 
observations of the project director, (page 127) 



(3.3) By July 1, 1973, the K-3 teachers from the center 
specializing in the integration of devel opmental ly 
handicapped children into the regular classroom, who 
p.irtirinHto in staff development, will demonstrate 
the integration of all children into the regular 
classroom, is evidenced by a report of no exclusion 
of devel opmental ly handicapped children from regular 
lo special education classrooms, (page 127) 



(3.4) [Since a major objective of this project is to avoid 
the exclusion of devel opmental ly handicapped children 
from the regular classroom, we feel that the objectives 
relating to Students (see 2.1-2.7 above) are reasonable 
objectives for the Special Education Component. Please 
note that devel opmental ly handicapped children are 
specifically stated as being in the population to which 
the objectives refer. The reader may assume the accomp- 
lishment of Student objectives, both normal and develop- 
mentally handicapped students, as criteria for judging 
the project. A comparison will be made of the children 
in the center specializing in the integration of develop- 
mentally handicapped children into the regular classroom 
with a self-contained classroom (control).] 



CHAPTER II 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT STAFF 



The purposes of this chapter are to identify and describe 
those positions of management-level personnel funded through this 
project, and to determine the fulfillment of the performance objec- 
tives dealing with theAr duties and responsibilities. Betause of 
the thorough nature of the objectives, the most detailed discussions 
of the positions will be Included in the answers to the objectives. 
The project management staff is divided into four divisions, each 
of which is discussed belowV V 

1 . Project Director 

As the state early childhood staff development coordinator, 
the project director is responsible f6r directing all of the manage- 
ment functions of this project (!.£.• evaluation, audit, hiring and 
coordination of the staff, time line activities, acting as liaison 
for Gaston County, LINC, SDPI and USOE, etc.). Further, the overall 
administration and coordination of summer training institutes and 
the follow-up activities in the eastern and western districts are 
major responsibilities in this position. The project director is 
also charged with providing on-site technical assistance to the staff 
development coordinators by organizing follow-up regional study con- 
ferences, assisting in the summer institutes, and making observati ona' 
visits to representative early childhood schools. The project direc* 
tor must also plan and conduct monthly coordinators' meetings and 
ERsIC^tatewide meetings for the project school staffs-.- 



The 1972-73 ESEA Title III project director was Bernard 
Scheln. Fifty percent ( 505^) of the funding for this position Is 
allocated from ESEA Title III sources, and the remaining S0% Is re- 
ceived through LINC from other funding sources. This system of 
shared funding allows the project director to serve as the coordinator 
of early childhood staff development activities on a statewide basis. 
[It should be noted, here that staff development activities in the 
four western North Carolina educational districts are funded through 
ESEA Title III, while the activities in the four eastern districts 
are supported through EPDA funds.] 

In the interests of efficient and expeditious statewide 
operation of the project, a special arrangement was made with Gaston 
County to house the project director in the Durham offices of the 
Learning Institute of North Carolina, where he is a member of LINC's 
staff of early childhood education specialists. 

t. Regional Early Childhood Education Coordinators 

At the next level of project management are the Regional 

Early Childhood Education Coordinators. The c,oordi Gators supported 

by this project are located in North Carolina Educational Districts 

V, VI, VII and VIII. (See Figure 1 for a North Carolina map showing 

the boundaries of the four western districts.) The coordinators 

for whom vita information is provided in Appendix A and their 

respective districts are: 

District I Velma Smith 

District II George Hodges 

District III Marshall Brooks 

District IV Larry Marker 

♦District V Altha Manning 

ERIC— 

"Tfoiitionf fiin^ofi r^rnii nri iitir illi 




*Gaston County (ESEA Title III) 



♦District VI 
♦District VII 
♦District VIII 



Nancy Hefner 

Don Williams (As of April 1973)** 
Bob Kimzey, 



The regional coordinators are deeply involved in the complex 
business of incorporating five-year-olds into the schools and of 
effecting change In the K-3 programs for the entire state. Even 
though coordination of sti^ff development from superintendent to teafeh- 
er assistant is a fundamental part of their job description, it does 
not represent the entire scope of their responsibilities as the 
program expands from a pilot study effort to a statewide early child- 
hood education program. Table 1 describes the duties of the early 
childhood regional coordinators, as stated by James Jenkins, the 
Director of Kindergarten/Early Childhood Education at the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Intra-district responsibilities include planning and directing 
regional summer training institutes for the K-3 teaching teams*** 
from the new early childhood centers, serving as staff members for 
the Principals^ Conference, training new personnel In student assess- 
ment, and organizing on-site visits to the project centeris every two 
months* The western coordinators produced a" report evaluating their 
summer Institutes and distributed monthly newsletters within their 
districts and to the eastern coordinators. [Some specific examples 
of staff development activities of the coordinators include: 

♦Positions funded through ESEA Title III. 

**See discussion concerning the coordinator for District VII on 
page 

***Example: A team may consist of the kindergarten teachers and teach- 
er assistants, first-, second- and third-grade teacher repre- 
y SBntatives, the special education teacher and/or librarian, the 
ryCprinci pal , and possibly an elementary supervisor representing 




Tiin 



TABLE 1 

DUTIES OF EARLY CHILDHOOD REGIONAL COORDINATORS 



1. To plan with regional coordinators and other state 

department personnel, policies and programs which affect, 
state and district K/ECE activities. Specific responsi- ' 
bilities include advising and giving technical assistance 
on budgetary matters on a statewide basis; planning and 
scheduling statewide sumer institutes, workshops, and 
confex^encef;; working with representatives from other divisions 
and state agencies to promote compatibility in programs which 
affect young children* 

Examples: 



Region 



5 



\ Career Educatlon/'^AMA, Special Education 



2. To work with regional coordinators and the Director of the 
K/ECE Division to plan and administer fiscal and program 
components of statewide summer institutes, workshops, and 
conferences* 

3« To contribute to the policies governing the operation of the 
state K/ECE program* 

Examples: 



Drawing up guidelines for submission to the State 
Board of Education. Making recomendations con- 
cerning evaluation of the K/ECE program. 



. To develop and implement programs for young children by 

planning, organizing, coordinating and/or directing services 
which include: An orientation of school systems to the state 
K/ECE Program; advising school systems on budgetary and pro- 
grammatic concerns relative to their administration of the 
K/ECE Program; assisting school systems in planning and implementing 
institutes and follow-up; providing technical assistance to 
individual teachers. 

. To plan and administer fiscal and program components of regional 
summer institutes, workshops an'^ -Conferences. 



6* To promote open channels of communication among individuals 
involved and/or concerned with developing programs of K/ECE 
through: coordinating inter-school visitation and follow--up, 
sponsoring conferences for I£A leadership personnel; and, 
Q offering technical assistance to local school personnel for 

ER^C working with parents. 



TABLE i cont'd 
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7. To dissenir.aie infonnation to the public and educators through: 
the new nedia; newsletters; and meetings with local P. T. A. 
and civic i-rcups. 

*8. To brin;- togetht-r other support agencies at the state and 

regional level to prevent duplication of effort and to promote 
the sharing; o)' idoas that are beneficial to children. 

9 To .»fltablj;.h relationships with institutions of higher learning 
in oixJer ic, , roniote compatibility beti^een early childhood per- 
sonnel training programs and the K/ECE program. 

10 To estabi relationships with institutions of higher education 
for tho 'purr.>r,o of shared use of facilities and human resources 
and to cooperate in research and development projects. 

Exiunpltio ■• 



1. 
2. 



3. 
h. 

5. 
6, 



8. 
9. 

10. 



"shared usir of facilities, "resources and cooperative projects 

, '«■ 

, Location of Institutes and other meetings 

Institutions of higher education using Staff Development 
Centers and sc)iools with the state EC program for v^orkshopa 
locations, and community meetings 

Institutions of higher education use state program teachers 
to conduct workshops 

Staff Development Coordinators give lectures, seminars and_ 
workshops in early childhood training cources held in Insti- 
tions of higher education 

Staff Development Coordinator assist in establishment of 
Teacher Centers located at Institution of higher education 
Staff Development Coordinator assist local school system 
in establishing relationships with EC. personnel at Insti- 
tution of higher education for' loc^l staff development 
activities. 

Staff Development Coorc'inator assist institution of higher 
ed\ication in planning and implementing changes in EC teacher 
training curriculum 

Hipher education Institution use state EC programs for their 

intf'rn programs 

Staff Development Coordinator work with Higher Education 
Institution personnel in developing and implementing a model 
educational program for mainstreaming special education children. 
Higher Education Institutes use state EC programs for research 
in designing their teacher training programs 
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Hti Kimzey (VIII) produced a slide-tape on the role ofthe special 
education resource teacher. Ms • Sivlter {Special Education Coordi- 
nator) is currently preparing a slide-tape presentation featuring 
the PolkvlUe Elementary School kindergarten program. Each of the. 
western coordinators has taken slides (in relation to the objectives 
of this project) that vn' 1 1 be combined for a comprehensive slide-tape 
presentation on the programmatic aspects of this project. Ms. Manning 
(V) produced an information bulletin for distribution to the advisory 
council and the schools in her district.] Also»the western regional 
coordinators worked with their respective district advisory councils 
and served on the Western Nor th Carol i na StaJ'f Development Advisory 
Council. 

As outlined above, the majority of the responsibilities of 
the Individual regional coordinator are involved wi th :ac ti v1 ties 
within his/her district; but, the coordinators undertake notable 
extensions of these activities. For example: (a) The eight regional 
coordinators, with the assistance of the project director and early 
childhood personnel from LINC and SPOI , conducted a statewide 
Principals^ Conference in July 1972 for the principals of the 79 
schools involved in the state early childhood program, (b) Every 
month, the coordinators attended a meeting conducted by the project 
director for the purpose of consolidating the ongoing activities in 
the eight regional districts and SDPI and LINC. During this year of 
the project, these monthly meetings have assumed larger perspectives 
than before: ^^besides providing the opportunity to share* discuss 
and evaluate, these meetings have been used to plan for the statewide 
expansion of the early childhood education program. (Refer to the 
ERJC ntroductlon" for the discussion of the legislative actions con- 
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Some pertinent activities undertaken and accomplished in 
the monthly coordinators' meetings were: (a) writing guidelines 
(presented in Appendix B) for the state early childhood education ' 
program; (b) preparing budget proposals for Individual schools to 
implement future staff development acti vi ti es and eval ua ti ons ; ( c) 
developing a proposal to present to the Steering Committee concerning 
revision of the early childhood education evaluation and research 
design; (d) devising the form for submission to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of yearly plans by the LEA upon ac- 
ceptance of a kindergarten center; and (e) effecting the mechanism 
for the staff development of approximately 2»000 teachers aod 40b, 
principals new to the program as of September 1973* 

In addition to these substantial supplemental activities, 
each coordinator participates in inter-district workshops, principals* 
and/or supervisors* meetings, discussion groups and, in the western 
districts, the Western North Carol i na Staff Development Advisory Coiincil 

To illust^^ate the scope of a coordinator's schedule, the 
following excerpts from the activity log of the District VI coordi- 
nator (Nancy Hefner) provide an overview of continuous activities 
undertaken jjn addi tion to those prescribed in the project objectives. 

10/2/72 North Brook (^^46) PTA Pr&gram 
10/4/72 Albemarle City Workshop 

10/3-4/73 Gill Walsh worked with me at North Albemarle Elementary {HZ). 
On the afternoon of 10/3 a discussion on science and the 
natural environment was held with the kindergarten personnel^ 
and the supervisor. On 10/4 Gill and I rearranged a tradi- 
tional classroom, setting up interest centers, and held 
discussion groups on how the child-centered classroom would 
be used and materials available. 69 teachers and adminis- 
trators from the Albemarle City School System participated. 

ERIC 10/5/72 Gill Walsh worked with me at Winecoff Elem. (#44). Observations 

"~" iiin M in 111 Hi siiimH m n mmm m m tur 
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10/13-14/72 
10/18/72 

10/19/72 

10/20/72 

10/24/72 

10/30/72 
*** 

n/2/72 



ERIC 



11/6/72 
11/7/72 

n/8-9/72 



11/8/72 

11/9/72 
n/10/72 

11/16/72 
n/17/72 



NCKA Teacher-Made Materials Workshop, total 124 participants. 

Bernie Scheln and Suzanne Triplett visited Wopdhill Elem. 
(#6). An afternoon discussion was held with three sixth 
grade teachers concerning methods of opening their environ- 
ments and providing more individualized activities. 

Suzanne Triplett visited Polkville Elem. (#69) to observe 
and critique the kindergarten environment. 

University Day planning meeting with UNC/Charlotte 
representatives. 

Ruth Woodson and a State Department Intern visited Polkville 
Elem. (#69) to observe and critique the kindergarten program. 

Bob Kimzey worked In the Clear Creek (#45) K-1 environments* 
concentrating on the area of Language Experience Approach to 
Reading. An afternoon discussion was held with the personnel. 

All schools except Unionville Elem. and North Albemarle Elem. 
participated In the District Study Conference. Slides of the 
1972 Sumner Institute were followed by small group discussions 
In which participants were asked to evaluate the Institute in 
retrospect, suggest changes for the future, and discuss prob- 
lems of the school year. Evaluations of the Institute were 
very much like those done previously. 

Betty Siviter worked at North Brook #2 (#46) with K-3 teachers. 

Betty Siviter worked at Woodhill Elementary {^f6) with the 
resource teachers. 

Bettv Siviter worked with K*3 teachers at Unionville Elem. 
WQ). On the afternoon of 11/9 she held a discussion work- 
shop with Unionville and Wadesboro (#56) K teachers, assis^tants 
and principals. 

Bob Jones served aS a consultant at Woodhill .Elem. (#6) and 
conducted an afternoon workshop dealing with communication 
skills^ 



Open classroom workshop at Mt. Pleasant Elementaryi 
participants. 
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Worked at North Canton Elementary, Canton^ N. C.» with two 
first grade teachers. Betty Siviter conducted workshops on 
Exceptional children for participants of the Cabarrus County 
Summer Workshop and Wifecoff Elementary (#44). 

/" 

Charlotte Barnes worked with K-3 teachers at Wadesboro 
Central (#56) and held an afternoon discussion period. 

Charlotte Barnes worked with K-3 teachers at Unionville 
Elem. (#70) and held an afternoon discussion period. 
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\\/n/n Bob Kimzey met with K-1 Laments of Clear Creek Elem. 

(#45) to discuss the program and answer questions, 

11/28-29/72 Materials! candle-making and weaving workshop at Hampton' 
School, Greensboro^ 50 participants. 



11/30/72 
12/1/72 



12/5/72 



12/7/72 



12/8/72 



it-kit 

1/3/73 



1/4/73 

1/5/73 
1/11/73 

1/15/73 
1/24/73 
1/25/73 



Sernie Schein and Suzanne Triplett worked with 3 sixth 
grade teachers at Woodhill Elem. (#6). 

Qei?^ie Schein and Suzanne Triplett from lINC worked with 
me serving as consul tants- to sixth grade teachers at Wood- 
hill (#6). We each worked in a sixth grade classroom helping 
children move from textbook-oriented learning to activity- 
based learning* The day was evaluated with the teachers in 
an afternoon discussion period. ^ 

John Ogle from the SDPI served as a consultant for cluster 
math workshops held at Woodhill. All schools with State 
K/EC programs within the Sixth Education District and Title 
I personnel with the Kings Mountaini Cleveland County, Union 
County and Charlotte/Mecklenburg School systems were served. 
Oohn reviewed and extended learnings begun in the 1972 Summer 
Institute- 

The Drincipali one K teacher and one assistant from Polkville 
(#69) and two K teachers from Unionville (#70) went with me 
to observe at Proctor Kindergarten, Rutherford County Schools. 
An afternoon discussion was held. The teachers and principal 
of Proctor and the County Title I personnel were there to 
discuss their program and answer questions. 

Classroom observation and critique at Woodhill (#6). Bob 
Kimzey, and a principal and teacher from'his district, also 
observed this situation and were part of the afternoon dis- 
cussion. 

John Ogle conducted two workshops in which participants 
from throughout the. Sixth District were clustered by schools. 
Participants made math materials for^heir interest centers, 

Winecoff (#44) was featured on WSOC-TV Channel 9 news, and 
on a Cabarrus County local radio station January 19. 

Title I Reading Project Committee Meeting. 

Teacher-Made Materials Workshop, Statesville City Schools, 
30 participants. 

Evaluation and Long Range Planning Conference 

Meeting with UNC/Charlotte personnel 

Teacher-Made Materials Workshop, Statesville City Schools, 
,31 participants. 
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1/24/73 



1/31/73 
*** 

2/1/73 
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2/2/73 
2/5/73 

2/6/73 



2/7/73 

z/sm 

2/8-9-10/73 

2/26/73 

2/27/73 
*** 

3/1/73 

3/5-6/73 
3/6/73 



Observation and critique with K teachers at Central ((I'Se). 
Principal has been ill great part of this year, and the K 
teachers have received little ongoing supervision and 
oncouragomentj therefore, the program is rather dormant. 

Mot with upper elementary teachers and reading specialist 
at Uoodhill {^16) to evaluate and plan reading programs. 
Children are now being worked with in environment rather 
than in reading room. 

Teacher-Made Materials Workshop, UNC/Charlotte student 
teachers, 87 participants and 6 University Representatives. 

Kindergarten teacher and one assistant from Polkville (#69),. 
and two kindergarten assistants from lJn1on,Ville (/70) ob- 
served with me at Proctor Kindergarten in the Ratherford 
County Schools. A very helpful discussion period with the 
principal and teachers of Proctor followed the bbservatlons. 

Betty Siviter worked with resource teachers at WoodhJU (#6). 

Status Committee meeting. Betty Siviter worked with the 
resource teachers at Winecoff (#44). 

Betty Siviter and I worked with the K-1 teachers at Clear 
Creek (^'45). John Ogle and Bob Jones conducted math work- 
shops at Winecoff for teachers In the Cabarrus County School 
System, 135 participants. 

Betty Siviter and 6111 Walsh worked with K-1 teachers at 
Henry Grove (#9) and conducted an afternoon workshop in 
recordkeeping. 

Gill Walsh worked at Henry Grove and conducted an af'ernoon 
workshop In math. Betty Siviter worked with K-3 teachers at 
Central (^56). 

Three very successful days of Dulcimer-Making Workshops for 
schools throughout this district and some in the sixth dis- 
trict. 

Met with kindergarten supervisor of Kings Mountain City 
Schools. 

Met with two Assistant Superintendents of Charlotte/Mecklenburg 
System. Also met with UNC/Charlotte Early Childhood personnel. 



Worked at Polkville (l!l69) with Kindergarten and resource 
center personnel . 

Child observation and critique with teachers at Woodhllt. 

Gill Walsh worked at Henry Grove (#9) with K-3 teachers. 
II I I I I I 
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zp/n 

3/15/73 
3/20/73 

3/21/73 



3/23/73 
' 3/26/73 

3/28/73 

3/29/73 

3/30/73 

*** 

4/2/73 

4/4/73 

4/5/73 
4/17/73 

4/18/73 

Er|c 4/26/75 



Joint meeting between College Representatives and 
principals of K/EC centers in. Sixth Education District. 
Gill Walsh, Jirn Jenkins and Andy Phillips helped with 
the program; 18- participated. 

Served ^^s Consultant to Centenary Methodist Church, 
Wins ton meeting with teachers, director school board and 
parents, 100 participated; 

Attended Alpha Time workshop. 

Visited Gardner-Webb College to discuss possible Institute 
plans. John Ogle conducted math workshops at Winecoff (M4) 
for 120 4-6 teachers of the Cabarrus County School system. 

Three members of the Woodhill Advisory Council visited 
Polkville (#69) with the coordinator. Met with Superintendenti 
Assistant Superintendent, Director of Instruction, Director 
of Special Services and Title I Director of Shelby City 
School s» 

Western Coordinators* Workday. 

Met with Assistant Superintendent of Cabarrus County and 
Winecoff principal to make additional sunnier workshop plans. 
Guideline Conmittee Meeing. . 

Met with Administrative Assistant for School Operation and 
three supervisors of the Charlotte/Mecklenburg School 
System to plan their sumnjer Institute. 

Science workshop by Altha Manning for all K-3 personnel 
at North Brook (#46). 

Served as consultant for math materials workshop for 8th 
education districti 65 participants* 



Bernie Schein and Suzanne Triplett from LINC and I observed 
and discussed the program with 3 sixth grade teachers from 
Woodhill (^6). 

Worked in traditional first grade class in Albemarle (M2) 
to help set up interest centers and individualize instruction. 

Betty Siviter worked with K-3 teacher at Central (#56). 

Visitation to primary classes at Woodhill (^*6) and afternoon 
group djscussion y^ith. Gill Walsh. 

f c- 

Gill Walsli visited elementary classes at Woodhill and held 
afternoon discussion with teachers. 

sitatlon and afternoon discussion to plan for next year 

\ 
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5/1-2/73 
5/3/73 
5/1/73 
5/3/73 



5/8/73 



5/9/73 

5/n/7i 



5/23/73 



Worked on Institute plans. 

Western North Carolina Advisory Council meeting. 

Gi11 Walsh worked with K personnel at Unionvillc {^70). 

Gill Walsh worked with 3rd grade teachers at Henry Grove (/rO).. 
Teacher observations at Unionville. Worked with Superinten- 
dent and finance personnel on budget; worked with principal 
and K personnel on program plans and equipment and supply, 
needs. 

New principal for Henry Grove (^9) observed with mo at 
Chiar Creek (N5); discussed program with teachers and 
principal; I met with Stanley County personnel who were 
also observing there to discuss program possibilities for 
1973-74; afterwards met with Clear Creek K-2 personnel 
and principal to discuss and plan program for 1973-74, 

Observed K-3 personnel at Central {^56); met with all 
personnel after school . 

Worked with Cleveland County Superintendent planning school 
rennovations for new EC programs. Attended meetinc? with 
Michael Tracy at Polkville, 

Met with Mr. Hart, Jessie Register, Ed Tyson and teachers 
to finalize plans for Cabarrus County Summer Workshop. 

Two K teachers and two first fjrade teachersj from Central 
{^^56) observed v^ith me at Polkville (#69) and met with 
teachers and principal to discuss program operation and 
implications for their program. 



Pi s tri ct VII : A special discussion is included here in order 
to appropriately describe the circumstances that occurred in District 
VII during the 1972-73 project year, Dr, David Kingsley served as the 
regional coordinator for the district through the summer of 1972 and 
until the following October coordinators* meeting, after which he 
resigned. Although Dr. Kingsley did conduct a Summer Training Institute 
for the new centers in Oi stri ct VII, a Summer Institute Report was not 
prepared for submission to the evaluator. However, an acceptable 
discussion summarizing District VII activities from August through 



ctober was submitted by Or, Kingsley. A replacement was not avail 
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Don Williams, headmaster at Goring Primary School in Oxfordshire, 
England, was appointed to complete the year and conduct the 1973 summer 
training program for District VII staff. 

In the interim between the resignation of Dr. Kingsley and the 
assignment of Mr. Williams, the three western regiortal staff development 
coordinators, the special 'education coordinator, and the SDPI and LINC 
early childhood specialists conducted appropriate activities upon re- 
quest from individuals involved in the project. Since these activities 
were not handled from a central source, the inclusion of detailed dis- 
cussions or evaluation are not feasible within the confines of the 
report. 

3. Counci 1 s 

a. District Advisory Councils : 

For the past two years of operation {1971-72 and 1972-73), 
this project has been committed to generating the active involve- 
ment of parents, college and university persons, and community 
ftgency representatives. Accordingly, during the first year of 
ESEA funding, district advisory councils were formed in each of 
the four western districts to review, evaluate and make recommen- 
dations to the regional coordinator concerning the program. 

The membership of the district advisory councils has been made 
up exclusively of representatives from the four communities served 
by the schools at which the. offices of the four western coordina- 
tors were housed. Therefore, the term "District Advisory Councils" 
Is misleading in that they have not had representation from the 
,j-<*_.other communities with early childhood centers within the districts. 

""n iiiiiiii nil iiiiiiiiiii III Mil I II ill 
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Parent-Teacher Associations and principals of the centers to 
encourage them to assume the role prescribed for the district 
advisory councils* Principals particularly are being ur<^ed to 
share the appropriate leadership roles in these groups and to 
serve as liaisons between the PTA groups and the regional coordi- 
nators. 

The scope of the early childhood education program has 
broadened from the original 16 kindergarten classrooms at the 
beginning of tfie project four years ago» to more than 650 kinder- 
garten classrooms in 1973-74» making it necessary that the coor- 
dinators dssun\e many new responsibilities and relinquish some of 
the original duties. In line with this expansion of the program, 
the coordinators in Districts VII and VIII are no longer housed at 
early childhood centers but in their respective State Regional 
Education Offices located in counties where fheir district advisory 
councils are not based. 

All of the above-stated changes have generated the recommenda- 
tion that the district advisory councils as originally formed be 
dropped for the final year of the project and replaced by organizing 
and commissioning local PTA groups to serve in the advisory capacity, 

b. The Western North Carolina Staff Develo pment Adv isory Council; 

The WNCSDAC retains two major goals: (l) to share 1 nf orrra ti on 
across districts, and (2) to assist in the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning the project. It is hoped that the representation 
of ^ liaison from each PTA and increased emphasis on local leader- 
ship will expand the membership of the WNCSDAC, Which has heretofore 
jjgp^Qeen composed of representatives from the somewhat parochial 
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^' Steering Co m mittee ; 

To fulfill this project's commitment to secure greater 
Involvement pf local leadership and college and university early 
childhood education staffs in the efforts to coordinate the 
eastern and western regional programs, the project decision 
makers, LINC and SDPI, establ Ished the state Early Childhood 
Education Staff Development Steering Committee. This Steering 
Committee was appointed in the summer of 1972 by State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, A. Craig Phi 1 1 1 ps , and the Executive 
Director of LINC, Richard S. Ray, jointly. It is composed of re- 
presentatives of the Department of Public Instruction, LINC* 
teacher training institutions, local school districts and regional 
staff development coordinators. The overall purpose of the Steer- 
ing Committee is to direct current early childhood staff develop- 
ment activities and chart future directions. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

K PROJECT DIRECTOR 
Objective 1 .1 

By July 1| 1973, the project director win serve as 
coordinating agent for all the management functions 
and all staff development by the overall administration 
of the summer institutes and the follow-up activities, 
as evidenced by the report of the project director's 
activities. 

The objective assigns three major responsibilities to the 
project director to be documented in the Project Director's Activity 
Log, submitted monthly. Within the 1972-73 fiscal year of the project, 
Phyllis Jack served as project director until mid-August 1972* The 
1972 Summer Institute Reports and the Principals' Conference Report 
submitted by the coordinators provide adequate evidence of her acti- 
vities during June, July and August 1972. (It should be. noted that 
through special arrangement with the USOE Title III Project Officer, 
some of this year's activities actually commenced during June 1972,) 

Bernard Schein assumed the responsibilities of project director 
during August 1972; therefore, no activity report was submitted for 
August and September, during which time he familiarized himself with 
the project, met his staff and visited some of the project schools. 
The Project Director's Activity Logs for October through June 1973 
are on file with the evaluator. 

The three major responsibilities of the position of project 
director and appropriate evidence of fulfillment of these duties 
as outlined by Objective 1.1 follow. 

a . All Management Functions 
O 1) Eval uation Act ivities: LINC's Research and Evaluation 

ERIC 
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immediate information and assistance in utilizing the evaluation 
results to effect programmatic changes wherever necessary. The 
project evaluation was closely coordinated within the guidelines 
of the State kindergarten research and evaluation design, also 
conducted by the LINC Research and Evaluation Team. 

2) Audi t Acti v1 ties : Pre-audit activities for the project 
were completed under the direction of Dr. Hugh I. Peck by the 
Institute for the Development of Education Auditing (IDEA), based 
in Arlington, Virginia, in continuation of their services as 
auditing agency for the preceding year (1971-72). In January 
1973, however, it was determined by the project director that 
Dr. Peck's previous affiliation as a LINC staff member and his 
participation in the initial development of the evaluation re- 
search design constituted grounds for disqualifying IDEA as an 
independent auditing agency as defined in the USOE guidelines. 
On the USOE Project Officer's recommendation, the project con- 
tracted on a consultant basis with the educational auditing firm 
of Alfred J. Morjn and Associates, based in Washington, D. C, to 
complete the audit activities for the 1972-73 year of the project. 

Mr. Morin and his associate, Howard Lesnick, made an on-site 
visit to the project on April 6, 1973. This team completed an 
audit of the Interim Evaluation Report prepared by the LINC 
evaluator, Suzanne Triplett, and submitted their report to the 
project director In February 1973. The evaluator responded to 
the report, and submitted both the Interim Audit Report and her ^ 
Project Evaluator's Reply Report to USOE on April 16, 1973. 

Mr. Lesnick made another visit to the project site on June 
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status of the objectives with Ms. Trfplett. 

3) Time-Li nej The project director is responsible for 
coordinating all of the activities of the project, such as the 
Steering Committee meetings, the summer institutes, the princi- 
pals' cooferences, the monthly coordinators' meetings, and the 
WNCSDAC meetings. Table 2 presents the major events in the 
1972-73 schedule as coordinated by the project dir^ector- 

4) Hiring of Staff : The changes in project staff at the 
end of the 1971 -72 project year were: (a) Phyllis Jack was re- 
placed as project director by Bernard Schen. (b) The District 
V coordinator position was vacated by Jean Watson, and Altha 
Manning was hired to assume this position. Staffing changes 
during the 1972-73 project year occurred only for District VII, 
with the replacement of David Kingsley in April 1973 by Don 
Williams. 

5 ) Liaison between Gaston County> LINC, SDPI and USOE ; 
The project director has submitted to the appropriate persons 
four Quarterly Reports dated September 1972 , December 1972, March 
1973 and June 1973. These reports are or file with the project 
evaluator. 

♦ 

b. Overall Administration of the Summer Institutes * 

The following list identifies the districts, dates and 
numbers of participants at the 1972 Summer Early Childhood Staff 



♦Evidence is provided in the Summer Institute Reports from Districts 
ppiz-and VIII, and from the minutes of the September 11 -1 4, 1972 , 
tj^>rdinators ' meeting. 



TABLE 2 



TIME LINE FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA EARLY CHILDHOOD STATE-WIDE 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



MONTH 



March, 1972 



DATE 



10 
15-17 



April, 1972 



18 



25-26 



29 



May, 1972 



11 



15-30 



ITEM 

Planning Committees for 
formulation of directions 
for summer braining 

Orientation Site visits to 
new centers by coordinators, 
LINC, SDPI 

Quarterly Report submitted to 

ysoE 

Initial planning session for 
summer training with staff 
development coordinators, LINC, 

SDPI 

Meeting with total prpject w 
personnel (superintendents , 
principals , universities , 
coordinators, LINC, SDPI) for 
review of project status and 
future directions 

Meeting of staff development 
Coordinators, LINC and SDPI 
for feedback on assessment 
surveys and in-depth planning 
of principals' conference 

Continuation Proposal submitted 
to USOB 

Practicum Training visits for 

new schools in currently operating 

ones 

North Carolina Wor ' ern Advisory 
Council Meeting for review of 
current year and plans formulated 
for 1972-73. 

(1) Coordinators' on-site visits 
to new schools? (2) administration 
of Classroom Observation Scale; (3) 
Classroom Observation Scale (pre); 
(4) Teacher Beliefs Survey (Post) 



TABLE 2 cont'd 
MONTH DATE 

22-23 
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May, 1972 



June, .1972 



July, 1972 



July, 1972 



August, 



30 



18-30 
30 



10-21 
17-22 

23-28 
28 

31 - 

August 11 
31 - 

August 11 
2-11 

(also 6/5-6) 

7-18 

7-18 

7-18 



ITEM 



Meeting of coordinators, LINC, 
SDPI Staff for finalization of 
summer plans (Review of organization, 
staff, materials, consultants) 

(1) Coordinators' Report to 
Project Director on Follow-up 
activities and site visits; (2) 
Post Assessment of pupils to 
Evaluation Team; (3) Site visit 
and activities report of District 
Advisory Councils and Western 
North Carolina Staff Development 
Advisory Council 

Summer Institute* District VIII 

(11 Site Visit and activity 
reports to Co-Directors from 
Western North Carolina Staff 
Development Advisory Council; 

(2) Site visit and activity 
of District Advisory Council; 

Summer Institute* District Vf 

Planning week for principals* 
conference 

Principals ' Conference 

Mid-sununer Evaluation of Principals' 
Conference and Institutes Completed 



Summer Institute* District IV 

Summer Institute* District II 
Summer Institute* District VII 

Summer Institute*District V 

Summer Institute* District I 

Summer Institute* Districts II & IV 

(Chadbourne) 
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MONTH 
August, 1972 
September, 1972 



DATE 
14-25 



October, 1972 



Novfember, 1972 



ERLC 



5 

10 

11-14 

18-22 

2 
10 

10-12 
19 



13-14 
15 



2-3 

6 
10 

13 



ITEM 

Summer Institute* District III 

Quarterly District Advisory Council 
Meeting (West) 

(1) Summer Institute Repbrtis; 

(2) Principals' Conference Report; 

(3) Proposed budget summary/ 
Expenditure Report for Federal 
Funds 

Steering Committee Meeting 

Project Director Activity 

Report Staff Development Coordinators 

and Special Education Log 

Staff Development Coordinators 
Meeting (LINC, SDPI for overall 
evaluation of summer training) 

North Carolina State Kindergarten 
Assessment Battery 

Steering Committee Meeting 

Project Director Activity Report, 
Staff Development Coordinators / 
and Special Education Log / 

Staff Development Coordinators 
Meeting 

Executive Committee of 
Ifestern North. Carolina Staff 
peYelagtoettt Advisory Council 

¥CKfli4 t^aVetteville, N.C. 

Report ttti Pre-Assessment of 
Children to Project Staff 

District Advisory Council Meeting 
(Westi / 

Conference on Exceptional Children, 
RaleigU 

Steerlit^ Committee Meeting 

Project director Activity Report, 
Staff Development Coordinators and 
Special Education Log ^ 

Westerft North Carolina Staff 
Development Advisory Council 



TABLE 2 cont'd 
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MONTH 



DATE 



ITEM 



December, 1972 



10 



12-13 
14 



(1) Project Director Activity 
Report (2) Staff Development 
Coordinator and Special Eduoation 
Activity Log 

Staff Development Coordinators 
Meeting 

Steering Committee Meeting 



January, 1973 



February, 1973 



March, 1973: 



10 

15-19 

1 
7 

10 



13-14 

9 
10 

12-13 
15 



(1) Project Director's Activity 
Report (2) Staff Development 
Coordinator and Special Education 
Activity Log 

Staff Development Coordinator's 
mid-year Planning and Evaluation 
Conference 

Initial plans for revision of propose 

Steering Committee Meeting 

(1) Project Director Activity 
Report (2) Staff Development 
Coordinator and Special Education 
Activity Log 

Staff Development Coordinators' Meet 

District Advisory Council Meeting 
(West) 

W-N-C-S--D-A-C 

(1) Project Director Activity Report 

(2) Staff Development Coordinator an 
Special Education Activity Log 

Staff Development Coordinator^ ' 
Meeting 

Completion of plans for Revisxon of 
Proposals 



TABLE 2 cont'd 
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MONTH 



DATE 



ITEM 



Atril, 1973 



May, 1973 



10 



10-11 



16 
29 



7 

7-11 
10 

11 
14-18 
15 

• 29 



(1) Project Director Activity Report 

(2) Staff Development Coordinator & 
Special Education Activity Log 

Staff Development Coordinator 
Meeting 

Steering Committee Meeting 

Continuation Proposal for USOE 

Post for 1973 (COS & TBS) Pre for 
1974 (COS) 

Steering Committee Meeting 

N.C. State* Kindergarten Assessment 
Battery 

(1) Project Director Activity Report 

(2) Staff Development Coordinator 
and Special Education Activity Log 

W-N-C-S-D-A-C 

Steering Committee Meeting 

(1) Annual Principals' Report 

(2) Slides of all activities 

Pre audit report 



1. Pre-testing 



TBS 



Principals' Leadership Survey 
Purdue Teacher Opionnaire 
Student Profile Questionnaire 

Post-testing 

Student Profile Questionnaire (Post) 

June 30, 1972, Principals' Leadership Survey 

On-site Visit Report 
Activity Log Formats 
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Development Institutes conducted in the four western districts. 



DISTRICT 


COORDINATOR 


(1972) 
DATE 


MUMPER OF 
PARTICIPANTS 


V 


Altha Manning 


August 7-18 


66 

1 


VI 


Nancy Hefner 


Ouly 10-21 


93 


VII 


David Kingsley 


June 5-6 
August 2-11 


85 


VIII 


Bob Kimzey 


June 18-30 


i 96 



c. Follow-Up Activities 

The follow-up activities undertaken by the project director 
In Districts V, VI and VIII are documented in the respective 
coordinators' Activity Logs and the Project Director's Activity 
Report. These data are presented in answer to the objectives In 
the Staff Development Component (Chapter IV) and the'Special 
Education Coordinator section of this chapter, The Special Edu- 
cation Coordinator's Activity Log documents her activities through- 
out the year; these activities are summarized in the Special Edu- 
cation Coordinator section of this chapter and in the Special 
Education Component (Chapter V). The project director was avail- 
able to assist the regional coordi nators, upon their invitation 
only, whenever they determined a need for his services either at 
a specific center or within the districts. 

The project evaluator accepts the above-stated activities as 
evidence of fulfillment of the identified responsibilities in Objec- 
tive 1.1. 
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Objective 1.2 

By July 1, 1973, the project director will provide 
on-site technical assistance to staff development 
coordinators by follow-up regional study conferences, 
assessment of ongoing activities to be provided once 
a month, assistance with summer Institutes, and obser- 
vational visits to representative project schools. 
This will be evidenced by an activity report kept by 
the project director. 

The objective states four responsibilities of the project 
director. Evidence of fulfillment of each of these responsibilities 
is discussed bel ow. 

a. On-site Technical Assistance to Coordinators by Follow-up 
Regional Study Conferences 

A summary of the Project Director's Activity Logs Indicates 
that he participated in each district's activities, but that 
regional study conferences were conducted in only two districts: 
District V (November 28-29, 1972), and District VIII (April 25. 
1973). 

b . Assessment of Ongoing Activities to Be Provided Once' a Month 
A portion of each monthly coordinators' meeting was devoted 

to a discussion of ongoing activities in the individual districts, 
TJie project director responded to each coordinator's discussion 
of his/hen activities. The evaluator was present at all of the 
open discussions, except for the February meeting, (Refer to 
Table 4, page 44, for the dates of the monthly meetings.) i 



c. Assistance with Summer Institutes 

The Summer Institute Reports indicate that Phyllis Jack 
(1971-72 project director) participated in the summer training 
institutes in Districts V, VI and VIII. (No report is available 
ERJC for District VII). Ms. Jack conducted one or more workshops in 
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Institute Reports present discussions and evaluation of these 
workshops • 

d . Observational Visits to Representative Project Schools 
Mr. Schein visited schools in each of the four western 
educational districts* In most Instances, the coordinator sel- 
ected the schools to be visited by the project director, and 
made these selections on the basis of need* The following list* 
presents the names of tv/o schools in each of the western districts 
and the dates they were visited by the project director. 



DISTRICT 


SCHOOL 


DATES OF 
VISIT 


PERSONS ACCOI^ANYING THE 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 


V 


Hampton Elementary 
School 


2/28/73 


Altha Manning, Coordinator 
Julius Fulmore, Principal 


Saxapahaw Elementary 
School 


3/08/73 


Suzanne Triplett, Evaluator 
Howard Lesnick, Auditor 
Al Morini Auditor 




Woodhill Elementary 
School 


10/18/72 


Nancy Hefner, Coordinator 
Slfzanne Triplett, Evaluator 


Polkvllle Elementary 
School 

-4-^ 


4/03/73 


Betty Siviter, Special 

Education Coor*dindtor 
Suzanne Tripletti Evaluator 


VII 


Mountain View 
Elementary School 


11/01/72 


Bob Kimzey, Coordinator 
Annette Greene, N.C* Title 
III Representative, SDPl 
Suzanne Triplett, Evaluator 


VIII 


Forest City Elemen- 
tary School 


10/19/72 


Bob Kimzey, Coordinator 


Sylva Elementary 
School 


4/04/73 


Bob Kimzey, Coordinator 
Suzanne Triplett, Evaluator 



o j list contains only a representative sample of schools visited. 

f 



The above discussion of Objective ],2 indicates that all . 
of the responsibilities delineated by the ohjectlve v/cre coniploted, 
with the exception of the regional study conference requirement. 
Regional study conference- were conducted by tfte pro jec t 'di roc tor in 
only two of the four districts; therefore, Objective 1.2 as st.^ted was 
not attained. 

* * * 

ci> j ^"^^y^ 1 ' 2 

By July 1» 1 973 , the project director will serve as 
facilitator of ongoing activities of WNCSHAC and will 
organize staff development for the administrative pro- 
ject staff by the planning, facilitation and execution 
of monthly coordinators' meetings and the coordination 
of statewide mee ti ngs pi anned for the project schools, 
as evidenced by the dates, locations and agendas for 
these meet i ngs . 

Objective K3 outlines three responsibilities of the project 
director, each of which is discussed below. 

^- Facilitate t he On going Activities of the Western North 
Car olina StaTr^ryFvelcp in ont Adv isory Council 

The WNCSDAC met on the following dates: November 13, 1972, 

January 25, 1973, and May 3, 1973. The minutes of these meetings 

are on file with the evaluator* 

b • plan^ Facil itate and ^Execute the Month ly Coordinators' 
Meeti ngs 

The dates and locations of the coordinators' meetings are 
presented in the discussion of Objective 2*2, page 44- 

c . Coordinate Statewide Meetings for the Project Schools 

A statewide meeting of principals from participating schools 
was conducted in Asheville, North Carolina, on July 23-28^ 1972, 

o 

ERXC" under the direction of Phyllis Jack. 
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Evidence of tul fi 11 merit of the requirements for Objective 1.3 

Is presented above, and is accepted as such by the project evaluator. 

* * * 

Objective 1.4 

By July 1, i973, the project director will serve as 
the liaison between project persv^nnel and USOE , so that 
project objectives can be implemented within the speci- 
fied time. This will be evidenced by documentation of 
written communications between the director, project 
staff and USOE. 

Objective 1.4 specifics that the project director will serve 
as liaison between project personnel and USOE to expedite the imple- 
mentation of'project objectives. The USOE Project Officer between 
September and December 1972 was Miriam Carliner. Major communicatioYis 
between the. project director and Ms. Carliner concerned replacing the 
auditing agency, accepting the resignation of the District VII coor- 
dinator, and hiring his successor, and discussing the evaluation pro- 
cedures. All questions concerning USOE as presented by Ms. Carliner 
were resolved. 

Nancy Taylor, who had acted as the Project Officer during the 
first year of operation and wa^ , therefore, very familiar with the 
project, was reassigned to this capacity beginning the first of the 
year (1973). Mr. Schein (Project Director), Ms. Triplett (Project 
Evaluator), and John Hawes (LINC's Acting Director for Programs) met 
with Ms. Taylor in Washington, 0. C. on March 30, 1973, to discuss 
the continuation proposal. [Also in attendance at this meeting was 
Kay Henry, who had negotiated with Joseph Tilmon for the 1973-74 
funding at a meeting in Atlanta on April 17, 1973, at which Mr. Schein, 
Ms. Triplett and John Goff (Project Fiscal Officer, Gaston County) 
were present. At this latter meeting, the funding level for the 
ERJC >ject was cut to $139,000 for the 1973-74 year of operation.] All 



I 
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discussions v/U;i . TdyTor have boen satisfactory, and her immediate 
respoAse to ii-s.ios v;as received. 

(juart'irly Reports have been submitted to USOE'on the dates 
reported in tlio tli^cussion for Objective 1.1 {page 30). The Interim 



Audit Report and thr; Project Evaluator's Reply Report to the Interim 
Audit Report were submitted to USOE on April 16, 1973. 

Duc Ui ; Icit.o change of project officers at USOE and to the 
great delay in audit activities due to the transition between auditing 
agencies, the alterations of this year's objectives were verified in 
telephone conversation with Ms, Taylor on April 16, 1973; the approved" 
changes were submitted in writing to USOE on the same day. All changes 
were identified as necessary by October 31, 1972, except for some 
minor wordingsi, but proper procedures for verifying the changes were 



delayed until ttic auditors had sufficient time to familiarize them 
selves with the project. 



By July 1, 1973, the coordinators will have assisted 
in t(ic statewide coordination of staff development, as 
evidenced by their membership in at least one coordi- 
nation committee, and their attendance at monthly coor- 
dinators* meetings. 

Objective 2,1 states basically that the coordinators will 



have assisted in th<; statewide coordination of staff development. 



*The terms "Staff Development Coordinator", "Coordinator" and "Rcnional 
Early Childhood Coordinator" pre used interchangeably throughout this 
O'porti but with the con.tinue(J efforts to institutionalize the iK)Si- 
HCon, the correct title for the position is currently Regional Carly 
MipJldhood Coordi r-i Lor. 



Evaluation ftoport was submitted on January 31 » 19^73. The Interim 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS* 
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[This project roAors only to the western coordinators (Districts V» 
VI, VII and Vlfl), but the evidence for fulfillment will be presented 
with all elfiiit coordinators represented, with further evidence pro- 
vided for too project director, special education coordinator and 
project evaluator,] This objective refers to "statewide*' coordination 
which requires the joint efforts of the above-named persons and the 
early chihjhood education staffs from SOPI and LIflC. Others who are 
notable as ro:j;'lf:r attendees at the monthly meetings and for serving . 
on one or more comfnittees include: Gill Walsh (British Consultant in 
. Early Childhooa Education, LINC), James Jenkins (Director, Early 
Childhood Education, SOPI), John Hawes (Acting Director for Programs, 
LINC), and Charlotte Barnes, Ruth Woodson and Una Mae Lemmon (from 
Mr. Jenkins' staff, SOPI) . ^ . 

Evidence for attainment of Objective 2,1 is presented in 
Table 3 (A Partial Listing of the Working Committees for the Early 
Childhood Staff Development Program) and Table 4 (1972-73 Attendance 
Record for th(i Staff Development Coordinators' Meetings), presented 
on the following pages. 

* * ★ 

Objective 2.2 

By July 1, 1973, the coordinators will coordinate staff 
developnont activities in their respective districts as 
evidenced by planning and directing institute programs, 
serving as staff members at the Pri nci pal s ' Conference , 
coordinating the training of new personnel in student 
assessment, and organizing on-site visitations at least 
every two months, The activities will be evidenced by 
the coordinators' activity logs. 

Objective 2.2 refers to the coordination of staff development 
activities v/ithin the districts, and lists four major staff develop- 
ment activities for which the coordinators are responsi b1 e. The 



owing discussion of these responsibilities is 




TABLE \ 

I. A PARTIAL LISTINf OF m 

WORKING GOhWmEES 
FOR THE EARLY CHILDHOOD STAFF [EVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



COMMITTEE 



1. Organization for Legislative 
Support 



2. Current Status 



3. Identification of Early Childhood 
Education Consultants 



4. Long-Range Planning Strategies 



1 



MEMBERS 



Jenkins** and Marker* 



Tr1plett^(contact person) and 
Kimzey* 



S1v1terf , Kimzey* and Hefner* 



Brooks*, Scheln^, Jenkins**, Smith* 



5. Names and Locations of Colleges and 
Universities Involved in Each District 

6. Consultants' Time and Involvement 

7. Frank Porter Graham Study 

8. Evaluation 



Barnes** 



- Woodson**, Marker* and Walsh*^ 

- ■ I , \ ■ ■ . ■ ■ I 

[I Triplett*", Lermon** , Schein*" , Brooks* 

I S,1v1ter^, Kimzey*, Hefner*, Lefmon** 
4 aH<j^eene** 



9, District Budget 



Marker* and Schein* 



10. Colleqe Credit and Certification 
Renevfal 



Lerrtnon**, Marker* and Scheln^ 



in. Tutoring Programs, Title I 



Hefner* and Kimzey* 



12, Staff Developfnent 



Hodges*, Barnes** and Schein* 



13, Teacher Training 



Walsh* (contact person), Barnes**» 
Manning* and Hodges* 



14. Training for Administration 



Schein* (contact person), Marker* 
and Siv1ter+ 



15* Early Childhood Education Status 



Brooks* (contact person), Hefner*, 
Lenrmon**, Greene** and Smith* 



©"Staff Development Coordinators 
ERslOpeclal Education Coordinator 

^iiri [uninini nt Miniiiiiiioiiii iiiiiiiiii 
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TABLE 4 

1972-73 ATTENDANCE RECORD FOR THE 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS' MEETINGS 





STAFF DEVELOPMENT COORDINATORS 


,] 


Eastern Educational Region 


Western Educational Region 


'i DATE 


I 


II 


Hi 


IV 


V* 


VI* 


yii* 


Vlll*i Special 
♦Education* 






i 


1972 September 11-14 










7 


7 


7 


7 i 


7 


October 10-12 




V 




7 


7 


7 


7 


7 1 


y 


November 15-18 


>/ V 7 V 
(Met with Project Director at 


7 y 

NAEYC Meeting 


X** . 7 J 
in Atlanta. ) 5 


y 


December 12-13 




V 




7 


7 


7 


X 


7 i 


7 


1973 January 15-19 








7 




y 


X 


7 1 


y 


February 13-14 




V 


v/ 


7 


y 


y 


X 


7 j 


7 


March 12-13 




V 




7 


y 


7 


X 


y j 


y 


April 10-11 








7 


y 


y 


y 


y i 


7 


May 14-18 ( 


y 


V 


V 


7 


y 


y 


y 


y j 


y 


June 10-11 










y 


y 


y 


y 1 


y 



NOTE : The Project Director was in attendance at all of the above meetings. 

The Project Evaluator was present at all of the above meetings, with the 
exception of the February i3-14 meeting . 



♦Positions funded through ESEA Title III. 

**Refer to page 24 for discussion concerning the Staff Development Coordinator 
for District VII. 



ERIC 
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.evidence (r\ i • i ^. i r rit of to it' ; o lA^e . 



d . 



[■ i TOO I r s t i I n 1 1: P |-:);n"ni!; 



Ld; : . r i..,. io'ir coo'd ir:a tor'; m'^ iho v/ost:ern rogion conducted 
a dnarv r;;i]y Childhood St.xff J-r/o ! opnon t Summer Institute* as 
evidoncv^ Ui- detos and i oco.ti oiii; ported in' the table below. 



V 



■*rr;: staff n^;vRi r'n'irr7;'s - 1972 



V Hefner 



August V-lbi S:ili - Av^c^^^p^iV/Forest Park School » 



July ]0'21 

June 5-6 
Augi;st 2-n 



^^r^ v.^orsi ty of North Carolina, 

Chiiriotte 



Lic. t Mar per E I eir^cwitary School 



VIII 



b . S 0 r 
Ihc 
sUy of 
1 972. 



June 18-3C 



ucsl\?^-fi f>-ro1ina University, 



s :;tj":f Mernbers at' P r i nc i ;> j 1 s ' Cor.f orencd^-. 



rucipals' Conference for 1972-73 vuis held at the Univer* 
T th Carc'lina in AsheviUo during the week of July 23-28 
of the eight reg i ona 1 cno rdi j)a tors * / tlie special 
educatioi; i no to r , the project diroctor (Phyllis Jack), the 

SDPI and IINC eu^iy childhood edwcation staffs, and 5 British 
early cl!iMh:.uj consultants participated. The following chart 
is used to r.how the workshop teaming of coordi na tdrs and British 
consul tuf 1.) . 



*Altha Manning (District V) was hospitalized during the conference 
^ 4d was > therefcro, not able to actively participate in the Princi 
cKJCtl s ^ Conference. 
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V j r 'i.^ M^vming 




VI 1 Nanrv '^r)^ror 


Olive KedH ie^/lavry Marker 

- — — — ^ --^ — - . 


VII 1 Cave Kings ley 

VI II j Bob Kimzey 


Don Will ia^i$*/Peter Mansfield* 
Velma Smith/Marshall Brooks 



^British Consul tant 



^ • LrjiAL^'l_,Q^..]^^K Personnel_i n S tuden t Assessment 

The Supiiier Institute Reports provide evidence that ''Assessment 
Workshops'' v;ere offered and conducted by the project evaluator for 
all new kindergarten teachers in Districts V, VI and VIII Summer 
Institute:!, isorkshop descriptions and evaluation are available 
in the Suduner Institute Reports on file v/ith the evaluator. 

The coordinators' Mon th ly Ac ti V i ty Logs provide evidence of 
continuing staff development in the' area of follow-up assessment 

and diagnostic activities throughout the year. For example, from 

I- 

Altha Manninq^s Activity Log: '^Workshops consisting of either 

si 

assessment techniques (for example, how to use data from tests to 

plan activities and experiences), or of general team planning for 

more effective use of centers, or both'' were conducted at the 



following schools during August and September: 



1 




i'll ^Nui^ber Indicc'ted) 




Super- 
visors 

Princi- 
pals 


r 

Teachers 


Teacher 
Assist- 
ants 


to ; 


Children 

Tol 1 POP 

Reps 


Total 


SCHOOL 


DATE 


Jones (^66)*- 


i 

9/25 


— — ■ ,.. ■■ . 
I 1 


2 


?. 1 






5 


Porter-Graham (37) 


9/20 


3 ! 1 


5 


3 


3 


53 ; 1 


69 


Franklinvnie (40) 


8/29 


1 ; 1 


4 


2 






8 


Pinnacle (68)* 


9/15 


I j 1 


! 2 








6 


a TOTALS 


5 ' 4 




i ' 


3 


1 53 j 1 


88 
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^ ' On -Si te VI s i tat i on s at Least E_verY_Two_ Months 

Tablo 5 (Number of Monthly Visits to Centers) presents evidence 
of the coordinator's accomplishment of this responsibility. On- 
site visitations were scheduled to begin in September and continue 
until May for a total of nine months. The evaluator accepted, 
therefore, four on-site visits per center as fulfillment of this 
part of Objective 2.2. It should be noted that every center in 
Districts V and VI was visited a minimum of four times» with the 
exception of Moss Street in District VI, (The two workshops 
conducted at Unionville Elementary School in District VI during 
November are considered on-site visits for this discussion.) Not 
all of the schools in District VIII were visited four times, in- 
cluding: ClaxtoHi Steochi Micaville, and Bryson City. However, 
all of the schooVs were either visited or invited to regional, 
meetings every two months by the coordinator, 

The above discussions do not present evidence acceptable to 
the project evaluator regarding the attainment of the require- 
ments for Objective 2.2. 

★ ★ ★ 

Objective 2 .3 

. By July 1, 1973, the coordinators will evaluate the 
project, document and disseminate information regard- 
ing the district staff development activities as evi- 
denced by their reports to the project director. 

The discussions below report the evidence of fulfillment of 
Objective 2.3, according to the responsibilities outlined in the ob- 
jective. 
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The .J ' i KM s pru:tiC;Mj vdr'u .^^, fpothnds for carrying out 
this respcfi:, : 1/ i J f Ly • Probably i\\o ruist rioaninyful evaluative 

activity "i- iS^Mor to proor.^[r clap tat i ons and changes was the 

discussion. s\ Si ion with tht: ojcet^ di rector at each monthly 

meeting. OuruMj these sessions, ihv coordinators would relate 

the activiti.-b ^nd/or prob1cn''s encountered in staff development 

activities f ;piv.?r-ato disvussion ly and suggestions from the 

other cooraiujtcrs cind from the project director, the project 

evaluato!^ i: e ^vP^ personnel, and other experts who were constantly 

Informed or eqH-n:il activities. 

The coor.i i Fid to rs conducted evaluations of t'll^ir Staff Develop- 
ment Summer institutes, which incliuie participant evaluations of 
each workshop., of the first week {in residence) and of the second 
week (in irniividual schools). All of these evaluations are sum- 
marized in ti:e Summer Institute Reports, Appendix B contains the 
Summary of (he First Week Evdluation for District VI. (Samples of 
the Summer ir.stitute evaluation instruments are presented in ^ 
Appendi X C » ) . 

One of ihe major evaluation efforts for the project year was the 

preparatior of a report concerning changes recomroended in the state 

kindergarten evaluation design, submitted by the coordinators on 

the Evaluation Ccnfinttee, The preliminary report was approved by 

the coordinators as a group, from which a final report was prepared 

and submitted to the North Carolina £arly Childhood Education 

Steering Corrtittec. (Sr^Appendix D for a copy of the final report 

by this corrmittee, whose members include coordinators Hefner and 
o ■ 

ERJC Kimzey , the i LNC project evaluator, Suzanne Triplett» and Una Mae 
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Lemmon f rofn SDPI . ^ 

A Management Review of the project was provided by the North 
Carolina State Title III Office, The reviewers' comii.ents are in 
Appendix I". 

Coordinators in Districts V and VI conducted on-site evaluation 
activities with their respective advisory councils, as evidenced by 
the On-site VisiUtion Sheets. {See Appendix F for a copy of the 
On- Site V i s i to t: ion Shgei^^orm. ) 

Each oF the coordinators conducted child observations at 
selected centers. Also, they observed selected classrooms using 
the LINC Classrooin Observation Scale for use in the evaluation of 
the project. 

Docunien t Informatio n Regarding the Dist r ict Staff Development 
Ac t1 v1 ties 

All major docunenta tion products are on file with the evaluator. 
They include (!) summer Institute reports, (2) monthly activity 
logSi (3) slides of center activities, (4) a slide-tape presenta- 
tion on ''The Learning Disabilities Resource Teacher'* (District 
VIII), and (5) copies of all committee reports and proposals, 

c. Dissemina te In formation Regarding the District Staff Develop - 
ment Ac tTvTties 

Dissemination activities fall into three major categories: 
(1) the distribution of monthly regional newsletters to all pro- 
gram personnel within respective districts; (2) the collection of 
numerous newspaper articles* conce. ning individual centers or the 

— — ' / 

*See Appetidix Cx for a copy of an article written by Tom O'Ke.lley in 
d' 5 Maintena nce Deacon, a newspaper publ 1 shed by the North Carolina 
ERJC i>11c Schools MaTnTe'nance Association, Raleigh. 
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ovarall kindergarten program; and (3) occasional appearances on 

/ 

television* to discuss the early childhood education program, 

* * 

Ob jective 2 .4 

By July 1, 1973, the staff development coordi nators 
will coordinate the district advisory councils, as 
evidenced by a minimum of two site visitation reports 
per year and the minutes of four meetings during each 
year. 

Objectivo ?.4 stii^ulates that the coordinators will supervise 
the coordination of the district advisory counci 1 s . Evidence of attain- 
ment of this cbjectivG includes {!) two site visitation reports per 
year (data presented in Table 6), and (2) the minutes of four council 
meetings duri^ng the year. (The dates of the council meetings are pre- 
sented in Table 7. The minutes are on file with the evaluator and have 
been" summari zed quarterly in the project director's Quarterly Reports 
to USOE.) 

The requi renien ts of th^s objective were not met even though 
all. of "the councils met a minimum of four times and Districts V and VI 
hixd a minimum of two site visits. 

This objective has been changed for the third year of the 
projett: the change is reflected in this report tn the discussion 
under the subheading "CounciH.'' [Refer to page 25.] 



*For example, a -30-minute information-teased program for parents on 
5'^VI/Charlotte on June 6, 1973, featuring Nancy Hefner (District VI 
ERTCo);d^»^3 tor) and Elizabeth Randolph {Title I OirectQr), Jul ia .launder? 

"nirii \m\m iiimiori m m mm imm]] ' ' 



TABLE 6 

SITE VISITATIONS BY 
DISTRICT ADVlSOt^Y COUNCILS 



DISTRICT 


NUMBER OF VISITS 


V 


3 


VI 


1 


VII 


[Refer to discussion of 
District VII activities 
on page 24.] 


vni 


0 



* * * 



TABLE 7 

DISTRICT ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETINGS 



ERIC 



DISTRICT 


DATES OF MEETINGS 




V 


September 28, 1972 
December 6, 1972 
February 21 , 1973 


VI* 


August 14, 1972 
November 6, 1972 
April 2, 1973 
May 21 , 1973 


VII 


[Refer to discussion of District VII 
activities on page 24.] 


viii 


October 19, 1972 February 5, 1973 
November 30, 1972 March 15, 1973 



3. COUNCILS 

* This project had been commi tted to generating active 
petni ci pati on in early childhood education. on the part of parents, 
college and university personnel and community agencies* The district 
advisory council concept was developed to implement this commitment. 
However, the system instituted for selecting council members tended to 
limit the membership to representatives only from the communities 
where coordinators wore based. This has noi allowed the advisory coun- 
cil to reflect the involvement of ttie majority of communities being 
served by the project. Therefore, increased efforts are being made 
by the coordinators to elect persons from PTA groups across the dis- 
tricts to make up the membership of the WNCSDAC. The council retains 
its two major goals: (1) to share information across districts, and 
(2) to assist in the dissemination of information concerning the 
project. 

Objective 3. 1 

By July 1, 1973, the Western North Carolina Staff 
Development Advisory Council will share information 
across districts and assist in the dissemination of 
information concerning the project, as evidenced by 
the minutes of a minimum of three meetings and the 
presentation of copies of a minimum of three news- 
letters to the project director and evaluation agency. 

Objective 3.1 assigns two responsibilities to the Western 

North Carolina Staff Development Advisory Council: {1) to share 

infor^mation across districts and (2) to assist in the dissemination of 

information concerning the project. The attainment of this objectiv'e 

Is evidenced by the minutes of three meetings (November 13* 1972; 

January 25, 1973; and May 3, 1973} on file with the evaluator and 

0 imarized by the project director in his Quarterly Reports to USOE, 

ERLC 

"HI ^\ \m irninirri m mm m\ po j[[in to for m 



production of a newsletter; therefore, the council, the coordinator's 
and the project director made arrangements to include all council 
announcements in the monthly regional newsletters produced by thr 
coordi na tors » The newsletters are on file with the evaluator and 
were included in the appendices of thip project director's Quarterly 
Reports, 



Objective 3.2 

By July 1, 1973, members of each of the four district 
advisory councils will have made a minimum of two 
on-site visits to project schools in order to review, 
evaluate c^nd make recommendations , as evidenced by a 
report of their bindings and recommendations presented 
to the project director. 

Objective 3.2 states that the district advisory councils will 
make a minimum of two on-site visits to project schools in order to 
(1) review, (2) evaluate and (3) make recommendations. As was stated 
in Objective 2.4 on page 52i on-site visits were made by the councils 
in Districts V and VI. The District V councils visited Frank Porter- 
Graham-Lincoln Elementary School, Saxapahaw Elementary School, and 
Forest Park Elementary School* The District VI council visited Polk- 
ville Elementary School and Winecoff Elementary School. The on-site 
visitors completed the visitation evaluation form, compiled their 
reactions and discussed the visits with other members of the councils 
and the coordinators. On-Site Visit Reports, containing summaries of 
findings and recommendations, were then presented to the project di- 
rector. Table 8 present!; an actual report as received by the project 
director. [The name of the center involved has been omitted.] 

However, since only two of the four western district advisory 
rfti^nriis made the required site visitations, the requirements of 
^i^^'tive 3*2 were not completed. 

I I I 



TABLE 8 



OBSaVATiar GUID3 
FOR 

DinraiCT FRS EARLY aiILDH00D(K-3) CaiT3RS 



School 



Dat3 7 



ClassroonCs' 
0b5sr'/er(s) 



— 1 J 








— 1— 













'U staff Orrjanization 

a» Self coatainod (one teachor and/or teacher aid/area) 

• b< 'Teai'ning(2 or more teachers and. /or aides, area) 
— — ^ * 



2. rrrouping of Children 

r.^ Self contained/igo-grade lovol 
hi, Ability grouping 
\^ Ci !Iulti-a2in[,*{on br.sis oth^r than ability) 
c\ Cthor(j:<plain) 



D jvGlopnantally haiidic^.pped childrGn troro in the regular 
classroom sepGrr.tod from other children j . 



ERIC 



r.lr^^nroon Arrangement 

a* Chair rnd desk otructuros pro^ddo major focus for activities 

b, A varioty of interest - loaniing contors serve as the major 
focus for learning activities 

How many centers are distinguishable? 

d, Other r.rrangonont (explain) 



I 



TABLE 8 cont'd 



li. La.-.ming Activities \ 

^. Clviidren v;oro participlttng dji c vr.rloty of r.ctivltios 
^ (cU.fforont childror wore doing dif f oront things r.t tho 

V"^' b> Adv.lts (parents, tOv-iclurs, r.idos, Volujitaors, etc.) ^'era 
cuciro of tho children's '^.ctv/itios. 

0. 'dults providod assistmco to childron's ccntor activities. 

d# Skill '•^ro\^pings crc the onlj'- or nr^.jor loaming activities 

0. Largo p^roup r.nd/or totr.l clr.ss activities r.ro domlnrjit (all 

childron doinr; tho srne thing most of the timo)# 




f, Sr^all {>roup nctlvitios iro do.Tiinant 



^ Tndividur.l looming activities dominant 

\^ h. Larfjo, snaill t^roup rnd indiv^.dur.l '^.ctivitioo ara present 
i. Activitias dcrlnr.ntad by to:icher 

j# Ar^ op^ortimiti;33 r.Yailr.blo for tho childi^on to o;cplcro, 

n:^nipul'it^^, create and o:<porir:ent ^ri. th mitoriils? 
Yo3 > ^ No' 

____ !v% Are C'3nt:>r activitios used as a rov;ard aftjr childron finish 
tI:oir ^^;fork^' , 

^ !• List the activities y.va cbsorvod 

\ n. Wis tho children's work diaplciyad? 

n, "'as their work evidence that tho claaorcon allowed for 

creativity, individuality, and different developmental levels? 

Physical facilities 

U-^ a^ ^^ro the facilities adoquote ^nd suitAola for young childron? 
(Right si20 furniture, ar.ojjnt of space, kind of furniture, . 
• . lightins, access to toilet, fricilitios and out of doox*s). 

\y b^ Is optiEtum use bjing mr.do of fcicilities? 

c. 17r.s the classroom attractive? 



TABLE 8 cont'd 

6, Clrisarconr/school .'itmosphare 

^3oas tho classroom su3m inviting to the children? 
Do the children aeon relaxed nnd free from strain? 

r ^ .he children ^ippear to foel free to Gpprcadh the tocicher? 

d. Is the group predominantly pcssivo (1) ' 

.Ictivo (2) ^ 

7* Summarjr 

Commants (you may include what you would conaidar to bo strongtha 
and/or uoalcneaaoa also su^crestions for improvomentt Use tho back 
of par;o if necessary) • 
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By^Jujy i, the tour d^s^^riot advisory councjls 

wHl have ii:;r^^.tcH in d ! so'^i pa' i on o^" v-^ormrTt. i on 
co^^cC'^nint ^-Ve pr'/ir;r;t, t^^^ do-^-^ -ni f-y the rcnort 
o-" '1 n -M. ii^ of t'' ^*?JO cM ^cusiu.M orouo^ ri'idl a niininum 
or --^'i,, , '1'- •■.rti'^. ^es 0- wlv^^h copic!; will be 

In accord vrit/ t^'.c respons Um i i ty delineoted in Objective 3.3| 
the district advisory couiicils (in Districts V, VI and VIII*) have 
assisted in di SL-emina ti ng information conccrnin9 the project. 

The cvalijdLur dcknov/l ecyos tultUlinent of this objective on 
the basis of co^^plicince vn'th the requi renieii ts of the objective* Each 
district (V> VI, VIP and VIII) submicted evidence, usually inthe 
minutes of the council meetings, of a minimum of both three discussion 
groups and of four newr^paper articles concerning the project. However^ 
the evaluator perceives that the intent of the objective is obscured 
by the desire to furnish evidence of attainment. 

The intent of the project designers was that the district 
advisory councils be actively involved in project decisions and acti- 
vities. As previously discussed on page 25, the membership of the 
councils had to be nodified to meet the needs of the project as the 
magnitude of the progr'^m grew beyond original expectations. Hence, 
it is recommended** that this and other objectives related to the 
district advisory councils be dropped, and the intended functions be 
given to local PTAs. 

★ ★ ★ 



*No minutes are available froin District VII, 

**It should be noted that the evaluator works as part of the project 
P^^aff and that this, and other recommenda t i ons, are continuously 
■KK^ corporated into the program design. 
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By July 1, 1973^ the four district advisory councils 
win advise in planning and irnpler^entation of goals 
and assistrin ovaluation, as evidonced by the minutes 
of a rr.initr.uni of four nieetiiigs with their respective 
coordinators. 

Again, a:^. witn Objective 3,3, the evdiuator reluctantly 
acknowledges ful f i "I ln:en t of Objective 3.4 on the basis of presentation 
of the proper data — the minutes of a minimum of four meetings, 
(See Table 7 fur iht dates of the council meetings.) Nevertheless, 
it is obvious, from both the fr<inutes and the evaluator's observations, 
that the district advisory councils play, for the most part, only a > 
noininal role in planning and implementing the goals of the program. 

There is stronger indication that the councils do evaluate 
program activities ■• - i» j the on-site visit evaluation forms (see 
Table 8). But at tins time, their evaluations appear to have had 
imperceptible effect on the program. 



4. SPECIAL ED UCftTIOtl COORDINATOR 
Ob^ ec ti ve 4,1 

By July 1» 1973, the special education coordinator 
will have coordinated the special education component 
for the four western districts. This will be evidenced 
y the participation of this coordinator as a staff 
.member at each of the summer institutes and by follow- 
up workshops held in each district during the year, 

The following discussion presents the evidence of attainment 

of Ob jecti ve 4 . 1 , accordi ng to the responsibilities as stated therein: 

the special education coordinator will have coordinated the special 

education component of this project for the four western districts, 

^ According to the Summer Institute Reports submitted by the 

ERIC rdtnators (for Districts V, VI and VIII) and the calendar of 
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activities, subjnrtci: Iht^ 5p(;::id) ouiicjlion coortiinator (Betty 
Siviter). (ui M'.iMdi r..? t or partioJprUed ^^s a stdff member at each of 
the sufnou'r m jus, inriuvling tho District VII institute* 

Ah^i , ; ' ^ % ^..m5 1 0 i )i (I L^; r coriduc terl fnllovy-up workshop^) in each 
of the fcur ..:t:'^ uiSLrici , as d or: umilmi tod by the sur;mation of the 
dppropridio .ic t i v' i r k- - fvo^u her monttily lays presented in Table 9. 
The ealerdo^ .-ni ^jCTivity logs are= on file with the evaluator. 

By July 1, the special eduration coordinator 

will have served as a resource person in special edu- 
cation during the school ycar at the center special 1-/ 
zing in the integration of devel opmen tally handicapped 
children into the regular classroom, as evidenced by 
an activity log kept during the school year. 

Objective 4.;! specifies that tiie spec'ial education coordinator 
will have served os d spocidl education resource person at the center 
specializing Ui liu' iiUegration of devel opmentcil ly handicapped children 
into the regular classt^oom in t^^ case, Polkvil l e Elementary Schoo l^ 

The special education coofdine or, Betty Siviter, was housed 
at Polkville Henentdry School and considered an integral part of the 
school teanu Ms. Sivitur participated i s> school meetings and planning 
and/or training sessions as appropriate fcr a regular staff bers. 
She worked clobiMy v/Hh the school's principal, Leo Treece, and with 
Reta Vollbract, the fvpecial education teacher assigned to the school, 
in establishing the role of the special education teacher as a resource 
for all of the teachers and for children with special problems, 
Ms. Vollbract^s classroom became a resource ro.oin for teachers and 
children alike, .ind a place where c}iildren could go with individual 
needs . 




The foliovnng outline of the Polkville Elementary School 
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Record of Activities 
of Special Education Coordinator 
in the Four Western Education Districts 
(excluding activities at Polkville Elementary) 

September 1972 

Stratford: [I] mot with classes of student-teachers* 
Most of the students are cjoing to England to v;ork in the British 
Infant Schools durimj January, Since most of the girls were from 
North Caroline!, they were interested in North Carolina Early Child- 
hood programs and tueir svuumer institutes. Other faculty members 
attended. 

District Vll: Follow-up meeting — Lake Junaluska (Septem- 
ber 7 and 8, for Bob Kimzey) * 



October 19.7 2 ' 

Hendersonville : I worked in classrooms and met with facul- 
ty after school. They plan to do some multi-aging this year, We 
discussed "The Open Library" and how it should function as a re- 
source room. We discussed getting the mountain crafts into the 
classrooms. 

Green Creek: Organization problem — wall was not removed,- 
so children were clianging classes. Teachers and principal unhappy 
because they cannot implement program as they had planned. Worked 
in both rooms during the day and met with teachers (k-1) after 
school . 

Mt, View: Worked in all classrooms (k-3) . Workshop after 
school on ''The Teacher's* Role in a Child-Centered Classroom*" Bob 
Jones from Appalachian was also present. Spent a lot of time with 
the Resource Teacher who ^is working in the classrooms. 



November 1972 ' : , 

Noi'thbrook: Worked in classrooms. Met with teachers after 
school for discussions and film on learning styles. Small stitchcry 
workshop and left materials enough for all teachers to begin stitch- 
ery in rooms. Need more parent involvement. 

Woodhill: Worked with Special Education Teacher, I did 
demonstration- teaching in one classroom with four exceptional chil- 
dren, Special-Kd Teacher and classroom teacher observed, Re-ar- 
ranged Resource Room into centers, 

ERLC 

iifi?i 
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VnionvD.lv: Worked in classrooms (k) and with exceptional 
children (1) in l-st o^^^'*'^^- ^^^^ with kindergarten teachers after 
school. Talked Individually vnth eight teachers about planning for 
individuals. Par-ct\t irvv^olvemont good in kindergarten, but not in 
grades 1^3. Stitchevy workshop. 

Foret^t City; Worked in both k--! classes. Met with teachers 
after school. (:hi\di:cn re::quested Lots of resource people (conununity) . 
We also looked and re£)Ianned centers in one room. Shared some new 
ideas , 

Unionville and Wadesboro^> Workshop given on learning styles ^ 
the changing rolo oi: the teacher, and stitchory. School is indi- 
vidualizing raath program through all grades (Unionville) • 

WincQof f:~Concord Workshop: Three workshop given during 
the day {alx>ut 60 in vach group). Learning styles discussed, ex- 
ceptional children in the classroom, and stitchery display shown. 
One session v;ith teachers, another 4-6, and another for 7-8 tea- 

chers. Slides shown and discussion followed |or each group. About 
14 schools represented. Role of Resource Teacher discussed, tool 

District V Workshop: Hampton Elementary worked in re- 
source room with Nancy Hefner. I did bookmaking and tie and dye, 
and discussed (informally) learning styles. Had one small group 
discussion on the exceptional child in the classroom. Talked infor- 
mally with individuals. 



December 197 2 

Forest City: V^orked with Exceptional Children's Teacher 
in her room most of the day. We planned with the principal for 
her to visit and work in the rooms of all her students the week 
after Christmas. This will help comnumication with other teachers 
and she will also see her students in another setting. 



January 1973 

Sparta: V^orked in kindergarten classes for one day and 
worked in Special Hducation classes the second day. Held a work-- 
shop on second day for k--3 teachers and Special Kducation teachers. 
Several supervisors attended. A craft table v;ith materials and 
books was displayed for those interested. The workshop was about 
the Resource Teacher approach and on Learning Lags, *Pparta has 
ah entire building for exceptional children (three or four classes) . 
They admit that only five or six are really retarded — they say that 
the others test that way because they are ^'culturally deprived". 
Anyone (who is) too slow or a problem goes over to that building. 
The programs v;ere not individualized — the whole class does about 



Table c.^^it'd 



the same thi:vi at Ivmn. Vho children have littlo contact 

with other chill/c:. in >^-o')ool, I asked them to consider the 

Resource 'ro;v,^l\^^i .\].nro.irh ror noKt year and I also asked Ron Aus- 
donmorc^ to v'oi'. ilic >:chrA;I , TiiO principal is aware of the prob- 
lem. He w r;eo:; t;upi)orl (.v<vr his fTpooial Fducation Supervisor 
and I did no v. r^v-^c ^.m or ho:*. 

C. t..,.:'v:; t . so/oral L classes, but spent two days 

helping ExcopMor.al Chlidren cmd tlieir teacher. We fixed the room 
into centers mui t'=-Mri ir,di ^'i-Jui lining the program* Tb6 t eacher 
(coach) was Vc-v i i... j-'olvruary another coach was tokinq his 

place, ^'ery li Lt l j lc^ li ning wan c.akinq place--lots of boredom and 
misbehavi.or , !':^' . r — i - ' ^^a^ ar.ir.-MVied fc^r one girl to move out, 1 
talked als^. i rv ^^r;o:;:: .ibout inovCTicj to the Resource approach 

nexy year. . r^- )\. ;:div:citicn Supervisor cjives very little help 

to the ^>ch<^i 1 , 

Mc:. . Mi. . View; WorkeVl in classrooms with Resource 

Teacher. CI --is.sro :ii h.ad improved "".vincc earlier visit and Resource 
Teacher cidjurstirM to trhtiin'je, 

Kir^gs >oa;.v,?ln: Visited and worked in some rooms. Work- 
shop after scliool on 1^-; nniny Disabilities (Lags) . Beautiful pro-* 
gram for exceptic^n i] childi or, . Classroom teachers (State program) 
work beautifully ^ith ^i]] cliildren. 

Roxborr^: irorkod all day i.n Special Education trail er 
with children cind riiot with the teacher and principal after school • 
Very authoritarian roor 1 i ttle contact with other children — little 
creativity shovr. by toravher or chxJdren — just mounds of memo-sheets. 
Teacher and T li^^lcJ U-ts of: ideas to try. 

Met v-'T t ! two supt rint endt nts and talked with them about 
the progrcini axv: novinq toward a Rer.ourcc-Teachor approach. 

>They cxprcys^vd a need for a workshop at the Principal's 
Conference on Kxcex^tioria] Children and the Resource-Teacher ap- 
proach. 



February 3 9? \ 

Forest City, V'occiliiJl, Winecoff/ Po].kville, and Sylva 

worked all c-r-y v;ii l; ^ fN.}c !»r»r ( s)^ of exceptiona] children in Resource 
Rooms and c] - ^ ^ r^. ^ r . T-harod with the:n new ideas and techniques. 
Also met with r.u:;h principal. 

Clear Crcc^k: v.crked in rooins ^rnd Nancy and I met with 
teachers after school • 

RuLhurfcMA CciiHiiy: Workshop with all Special Education 
Teachers after .schco] ^ ^^ur^ervisor attended, too) • 

Western Caroliiui: Bookmaking v;orkshop for student-teachers 
O 'i Bob, 

RIC 

BKa Cleveland County; [Met with! fzeachers k-3. Showed slides 
Hi klllll I II ll I I I [ ' 1 f 
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Table J) .%;v;t ' 

Marc h l9Vj 

Pinar*^':] - ; Vi 5:. u^«3 r v.^ias^ shared ideas v%»ith' teacher ^ 

worked w Lt-h a i cv .'.iorit y , .S^j'^^nt mo^jl of day v;orking in Sip^ecial 

Education Ke:sou;-.'i ivjorv) witJi i;r.uil^nLs mci teacher. She needs to plan 
more with Itvvwiuujl children 'Mv\ fix Vier room .Into centers. She 

would like ^:''v » 

Foro.^:;-. V'^r-:: 3/(>/7 3--- V,l.-jltfjd rooms, worked with students 
(Sp^Ed.) an.i .lu'./od .ideas wit';, t ^c!^.d>ocr. , Spent n-OfJt of day v/ith 
Resource To irnor, r;^o vrr^ulM ] ix^; hcT o. I jfolt she has a good begin- 
^niny — v;o^ks xu > :30'j'%':c ron-t and i cl..n^;vrooia, but has hr^cl no help 
from local firntcu m i' iucation Fnper\'isors all year in planning and 
operatinq /t rcoo^.'/. :oora, ha.^ do;u.^ her be3t--V\'Ould like to 

come to untv oiix.ce observed her one day and thciy . 

were upsot v.M».h pi^y:rani{do noL wj.sit^to rosourco program) . Yet, 
they had nev<*i h^j . poJ iuiv plan o\ wo: k :i.n her new program. She has 
great rappbi t wjj m .^j-^ctK^ri; dnd Needs sapportl 

l\o\y^\ Stro.fv^* ^/fi/'n---" Worked in fox^r rgot^s. Kindergarten- 
program. ^x->ry v/o:/;.. cbleman (2rtd and 3rd gi*hde teacher) has a 

very good c 1 .i:; : i;o:pI One of Vhe ber.t I have seen in North 

Carolina, 

Joru:-s ; - 'o: . ':s/^}/12-- V.\;i;ji:od all classrooms / sh^ired 
ideas, worked V7 ss:'--val str.do*^.^-^ vr^t with k-*l stafS^. Good be- 
ginning year- dc^rfij,. (x-^ by o!ie lo-ud^Lf^r who leads aroup-- hung up on 
skills and r> :;hV'! : • Dc os not sc:e play and learning ViS one. Shared 
ideas and fucJ irt;^ . jiout: progran \nd yot I felt that she did not 
listen. I evez. '-/ork^:d with stud^)nt.s (demo) and showed work ^pro-' 
duced , . . tirie v j 1 tel 1 \ 



We.s':r:rn Regional Center, Canton, ^"N.C. : Dookmaking-- two 
sessions v'i^:b snail groups. Intro<KK^ ion «nd Evaluat: on s'cssions 
were held v;l' l% '-;roupr^ . Veacr^rrp r.adc books — sewed pages, 

^ bound books, dcslonvd c!cver& (black prxiitiny and spray bay) /etc. 
Studen t'-t <:iacbf: r>. - roc^ 'Western CaicliruH. 

April 197 3 _ ' » 

C^.'^n^r J.' ..j^'i:*: ; V:GM:j-"d cJasf^iooms and held workshop 
after schoc? , ■ > - :^r:\:.\v\^\x dosf^? pt-^ or . 

P.uthcrford Co.: l^elrod Pti^.h'-^r rord Co. v/rite Title IV-B 
^ proposal (/vrr-el 3 W3j > i Ji:-*.Spoci Lducc-.tion Director, and Kay Morris- 
L.D. teacher) . 

May 19 73 

Evaicatiofi 'lopuiii t't<--e . f or the Cikin Project (May 3). Wrote the 
Elkin Proposaj. witn Carrie Kirkman (>!ay 7). 

- Met w.ith :iancy, Bob and kindergarten teachers from Polkville 



jE^IC Monroe^{>>iy l^) . 



special eoJC^T ;. ^ .j rc i^! . 3^' -'"M - l ^: -l^* S vi tor ; ur fers the best 



sxnptrio.i! ^ I." .;'.;/er':: )^ or this prnqram, 

' J'^olk ' ' ■ oovu:-^ " ^^i " ' = ii'vi^ves a i^malT town and 

' - > ■■■^ ' ; -v^ ■■^■'■/c! . '^;){v\rato self- contained 

^clvis': : ■ i : L. - 'VjO^ ( [".M^O children. Through the 

coap^::'-:; L-,:^f» ■ ;■; •/ ;• V. iOwl i - : . ^ ; fiiei^ arid Po : Kvi1:"]& ^^chuol , ' . 

• the' --y^/^^' ! ; ', \/. I'r";.:.:;; . :/ . -w;. thci r . v^efjU'l 3 GUSSTaO'TlS 

and "^o C'\;^ -i • / ' --i^^n i'or -soeci^ i ecSJJCOtiOii ne'^ds, 

cc.o.-\i!;..iLo-^ ""t;!* excepLT cn:}l children 
n'ty r'ri; i^y^*: ve staff, the priiK.ipal , the 
resojrcf^. ' :. V ilv^i ^- v ' ; ' "V. : ■ ■ ri(-;inbers nupc^jrous times to 

. plan i.f^i ' v'T. : ■ r.i.;;; ^1^0 ci^led for the re- 

viuuc .".i ' ■ ■ ■ i'^.^"- 'lo b''':'-::' i i;:^:' ^ -'^i iioeds of riM children.. She 
cones. . c • r: , !*f'': w ' J ■ . i'-- -co t-:ochcr, -Pol kvil le teachers, 

po=-e-:^£; y ' r/'vo:-- ; /!■ ■ M-ip'U-'niont th^? resource 

' ■ :appr; ;\>:h ^ - ' ' . - ' 

'^^ ht -Oiw ■.c-.Civi;- 'd^-:..;^' ; : ; iv.. 'x^r follows: - 

- ""i . ' . 0 ^/-*^J (l'] ^ .■-'I'l: -h: - v^^ i-a'' I'orris to classroom 

/ ^ -v": nroi ■•'!::'^\/^'r : ; -'rrn i:; '^rcni/jG claS:iroon teachers 

, ' "n i.^j;'^^- ■ "U: iilpn-:-!?;/ -i c^ .%:av:r:-!.rjy di s^ibi 1 i ty (LD) and . 
ni^-^hfrjh,;^- ;;y d'^-jjrt ' ^ j ;': i "r^/p accordi ng' to their- 

\- 3. cbv*:':viO ■j'-'^ .-i^prOiV^dv.e fornial.and informal 

■//S "y- :!'ei.:ffi(: problem. 

. ■ ;: c '^^c , tf^chniquGS and stv^engths of 

. ^ :r: 'chere- a^\'^^:; -'rMR, l.H at^d' ro) . • « ^ 

' ■■■ ^XT' lKiiie:\ q-''" t^c'M^^r^ and other classmates tav;ard 

^, — r-yt^ '7 nj::cr;als c^nd tO'^'Jiinij methodn. ' • ^ 

. ..'"^ r^^^-' .rirrtPr.a'':; -^or rpf.i:Mjrci\ room and cl-assrooms- 
■8- ^o-;d v.o;) nuoir:. corf C;-enco:i with, teachers and parents, 
■ ■ .9. r-'y o-':''-^:i'r^;H' d "^"iexiole ^y\*Ky:.-j'*:^ fo^^ v/orki ng in resource room, 
::;a\;:;/'coin!: drid puhrjinc. ^ ■ . 

]0\ '.0 :^V:rU:: We tl^e spt^c;?: odv5:at;on program continuously (weekly)* 

-/'K-o::- ^c!d?i:^"f^ r.p v^r^'lv *-.co:;':'!r);:io.' cfpld diagnosGS, 
U:/:. V rLie.^ J iine-thods , j.--^' vi;.* * ir-fcrnat'ion and work, 
13, ' ^= u^f: ^ ' av^-; : ob'i:- --4^;';'! " ty ''n^^-'^ts: , ■ ' ' 

■ . ]d, Vr, prr:/id:: str:\^'"' dc\r:' <;,^rif'H : '"^llow faculty members' 

15/. Vo c::•.^::':■rIe -f^or e/.pp'-^er c^^-. '"o rt:r.ppen for the exceptional 
' ' chiid aiio fri end::; . ( i 9^] tri r'?7 ^ p^^'ojec ts , . i nterests) . 
^> ■ V ^ The rvso;;ru-r :,ecche^^^ o;:':^'* v^^C'v:eu wi"i} teachers, especial ly K-3 teachers., 
to h(:-lp ■■■.hei'' \'\-^-\\^zQ ':hcit i r - the"^ ri'^^srooms a^e child-centered and 
there btr ^'-""yj'. riA <:- for evco^' ^: :,c'''; i idp Td'^^en provided \n the c-assroom, . 
and if th: ^■j^r^l'r- iric(.kr:s .o nrjfi-iv'vtt r^/'.tvcwnQ toward these rhi'^dren, 
■ ' excepi:iGi".5l \.' 'Irnr :v.:cc ^"o'^-' o '>o^i^f^^j'iT,ed into senarr^te classrooms. 
■i;1th'^: ''\\.(\-^r.:[''r^M^:rK o'''" r'G'^f; !i"'c>'j pron^^m, cat^^or^ca^ 1 abel s 
bega^^: to :.ri ^V-if ■:Mj3tc-d ^t'^on-^^ speci^^' education p*^3rement 

was [.;rea :/:y • ^ f*-d . ■ oopv- viV// ho p^-e^^e'^reci the yeiource teacher to ^. 
' stay 'M' :•■.<:. : c ;a:::j^' c?jn .M!'^ i:c'' p , wlrile others used her only in 
jJ^^^ a c^nr:^V..-:r- . . , -•-y; ^rd ov^^- "^trr^ht'^-r^ in-gv^ades 4-6 would not let 
KJC the t.xcer; : nj^eri 1p/;v(; tl-^^ ^'V'iu"" r* c ' :-3sroom when uwolved in 



Tlv-i ; ^vi i i -i^ .Pcr:^^^M'^C'7 . ; -or^'?^d IB children, who 

were h^'K ^- ::j J:--;^, "^'he r-h^o:. -'.^ r--:" .Jhi;:: ^n^d her room v^ith' 
■ nrc:^;* ;^ ^ v;-',- . >>^^:.iu^ ^r:--^' . ^ ~- '/'t ^ v> t'le resource room 

basis, • duri-:-; riii .r ' v .:v^ fnore ''iex"?b1e schedule • 

so as -S'- r'^^^'-^:^-;:; ''■>. :'f^o R-gular students 

(.:ho<'c] y :-pi:cia! ^/ ^'i rosnurce room,. too, 

jhf-:: ^ei^niive tt-: '.•H^.^f^-:' -^r -i j i '^^int ro*^e wi th. Pol kville 
teacht^r'S - < ''eloir^a i/* t^:^' ^ r ^ ^v^ci::-: ( ^■c^^Tri^ig'^ , oo-'iclucti ng conferences 
and wor^i^hop-: ^ r^-^y ujir!:^ naLe^^^^ -^^'Ov?.; the resource center to reg- 
' ular c ' uS.- r"i03 .> \ iV]?ik!r;^ in:.te'' ' j/- v, wr^if. t^^^cher^v hoT'din^q parent 
r l>nYe\^^:nco^ . '^r,atino wi :h other ^f; jiv:'^f:s , and ni?2eting the need-s of 
the re^u^ ^vf-i'iOM of tr^e J)i recLor. * , ^ - ■ 

rh^v r-e\:.>' :vc>' riodel , \'r - ri^-'/'^Me schedule system, could 
easi \j/'.')izo)Xi:^rdte the t:ra':a;na ■ rourarn for regular classroom 
teach^f'-s find : tt->cher^; of ix^:f:;^ : * c i . i 'irep into the school system. 

Table. TO presents a sanimation of trie special education coordi- 
nator ' s Ac t1 v i ty Log entries concern^ ng -ic U vi ti es at Polkvllle School, 
The data pres^^nted in fnis ^nb:'-:: is .1 p lL-:d ds* evidence of attainment 
of Ob jec ti ve . , 



. : •n'^0^:fV>'Vc 4>3 . - ... .... 

By JLf:.y ! / ^S/", 'the in-r.c ■ .i'-. rducri^^ on coordinator 
■ ^-Wll 1 Ji^; ve workshops and dis- 

cussion groups for pai"^*r"o :.ap1;:.3 relating to child 
deve"! r^nmor t evide."c::c hv ''e^-- activity . ' 

Cb j ec : '--3 rerers to the ; -/oT ^ einen t of parents in the 
education of K\:^\r yOAr:^] chiid/^^n, p ou": r^rly those children v/ith 
speci al ^needs . '-fo ^jujcctU'C o^^'^^n^' fo thf^ ^poc ^ al educa ti on coordi - 
nator the . resp^'^^- = • ^ "y ^^^^ .cccrc'.nat"^ anr- conducting workshops and 
discussion groups f-^r parents -erf ;;civ; c:: "^cietcd to child development.. 

Ot conc^rr- in regaro ' t'r ^ r • po r.s i b i 1 i ty is a program. 



philosophy wh 1 ch ■ i s cou rages : tf ^ der-ti.f 1 ca ti on cif children as "develop 
mentally handi capped'^ , ''special erfuco ti on'' or ''exceptional" for" other . 
O n research purpcses. All ch i 1 dren^ a re treated i nd i Vidual ly i n this- 
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^ " j^^p CO r d o I :: 1. 1. v I .l ^:::} : 

at' ti'^j Cencer ,;-:ni'ic; p ^ 1 vi inq in the 
Integrauion or Dovelcprient J y 'wvnclicapped Children 



September .1 97 2 



Po.:;:>:\^: : I-:: ; j,-^ I i 

almost e^/cr^v *u.iy in ::-^mcioy.c' 
teacher . 

At ^. fir f-ici! !.'!"\' ']^u";'',M 
my role* op::^' o^: or: , 

in the g"J:'Xi<::.ct '? m: '.n^i corna 
of iiTteres;t.. Most of' my tinu.-^ 
Polkville Ele}neM^:arv Sciiool. 



)r;o '\ J t Po.lkvi 1 Lc , I have worked • 
a::d :;pen;:. time talking v;ith the 

polkville, we have discussed 
Mplpors, V/e now have a file 
^ ^ ■■'r:. { names 1 . and- their areas 
vvarj spent getting to know 



Fal 1 s ton : V; s i Led ^''a i j. : 
ucation Suj^drvi S'*^V .cor Clevelcj-;:q 
control class, /We mot and uisc'.v; 



Ji Ms. Smith, the Special Ed- 
One class was chosen as the 



October 1972 



PojAv;.!!^: Kacn day th-^vt 



rr.hi xn Polkville . I v/ork part of 
'J m.;ei. with teachers (individually 
ynt and c^valuate children. Talked 
with f a'cu]yty ■ aV^aut oarent in vol '/ci^ien , 



the day in K-3 clr:u--oroom: 
and in smaTl group:-} 



to 



I 



l\ V7f } .^1 ' e 1 b og i n n x ruj o. .co . 
ment proi^r^aa ^at Polkville, Test:^ 

^ • The testing program for i: 
and Fallston is. behind my schodul:: 
tests, . Have not received the Mocr 
Workshop dates are set" a:: 
Teachers seem anxious Lo learri nor 
tional childi-pn . Resource progrrur 



';nr program and a par ent.aJ_invo Ive- 
hav-?^ been identified for my pr^ogram.- 

>xc'ept j-o'nal Qhildren at Polkville. 
, but ^ it . takes .time to develop theiSe 
Ppol.t tan 'rest yet . ' - 
d 1' •^'oel good about: these so far, 
e about itia ins t reaming the excep- 
at Polkville is developing. 



November 1972 



Polkv.i 1 le : f I ] worked in kiriderga.rten and third grade 
classroom- Two . vvorkshops v/ere g.Lvan "ift<^.r , school where movies, were 
shown and discussions folloved... [IV vorke<5^ with Kesource teacher. 

"Incl iyi du.yii::: J !ig j nstr ^^r: : : " given to teachers -4-6 at Polk- 
ville, ^ 

"Motor" activit.ies for !:. f:.^::hv„ >:s v;ho have children with co- 
-ordination problorns^ Idear for t'-r.^^iir.ars who have children, who are 
O : readv for rorn:al re^idinr, r^ata , and writina exercises-. 
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When at rolicvj.1 1(3, 1 '(uy^e li available to teachers and 

work in rooms wiieii time aiIow:3, I took .my professional books to the 
teacher's lounga and toacih^^rr; nre rCiading them now. 

Testiii-:] i.;_ro9rara begun at Polk.ville and/' Fallston . ' " 

• Ron AUodu-nrnno!:'.;:, ':>f: tho stuto Department of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, m^t v;iLh ^vn for ^-v- i-y/v c:o dv;^r i.rrri I'.e t:s . f or social, emotional,, 
self -concept . el:c., qrcwth, 

[I have; bo^ji;:; loj ;nid rrl'do of kindercjarten activities and 
changes at Polkv:. :. . " \ 



December 19 7 2 ^ ■ ■' - • " 

polkvillo ; I n v;or.-^rid in k.i Mf^r-rcjarten cJ.assroom. and • also in 
one third-grade room. Set up a roorp. iv:\-:t to 3rd grade classroom for 
students, to work in. Tested k-[^ exceotional children. 



Fail.ston: ■ [I] tested one Erzcupt ional Children's dlass and 
also- helped in room. 

January 1973 

Polkvi.lle: [Ij did some \^Tk ift 6la3§rooms, met With K ■ . 

■teachers several time.:*, and spent two tuXl days with the Resource 
Teacher. ^ ^ 

[I] spent tv;q days writin-j . aTTi tie VI~B proposal ^o^ Polk- 
ville School -"in the .area of .Loarn.i mv; Disabilities^ The Resource 
Teacher would like to-help these children in their rooms and do some 
workshops for teacher- training of regular (Polkville) classroom tea- 
chers and 10 Special Education teachers in ^Cleveland County. This 
would also present the Res6ur '.:e-Teache:fr approach. 

Leo TreecG , principal o.f Polkville- School; ife giizing Monday 
afternoon sessions . (with a record pronram) on individualizing instruc- 
tion to all his staff. > >^ .. 

. Two Day .Care Teachers from Chat tanc5tyga visited me for a 
week. They went, to Volkville , Monroe, Charlotte, Davidson, and Gas- 
tonia to look at programs for infants to f ive-year-^ol'ds . They liked 
what was happening at Polkville best. ' , . . 

[1] mtvt v;ith Clevolnad County Supervisor of Exceptional 
Children and set up two. dates, one v;ith county staff artd one for a / 
workshop- 'V/ith Cleveland County teachers k-3, , ' 



February 1973 

^ Polkville:^ 11] met with faculty ^ ShS ' shared observations . 

pni/^-rid" lots of time with principal- Central-work in all . rooms-^^and 
LD&^ r and I had workshop after school. . 
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Clevc^Ltrui CuMjn l y .s [ t* : Showed PolkvLllo Kindergarten 
Slides, talked c^bout ^^ovw oducahion, and also talked about the Re- 
source Program iit ?oilv'Mo.. Made a £ow requests (tables, chairs, 
and cubbici3) tcr .2y\u .:ind ?yQ grades and wns told that aJ 1 monie^i 

are going foi: now wiij'i .Sclx^ol library no funds available for Polk- 

villa. Stafl on lo/od prog rani, 



March ' 197 3 

PoI)xvill\:: [I] worked each day wit)i kindergarten teachers 
and Special Kd'^r- lk^^ol^-ce Teacher, 

Wrote — rrci}tu;u f^HAn {Learning Environment for All Disabil- 
ities) for Cleveland Covinty Title' The State Department Excep- 
tional Children Diylsie>n a[>proved and we will get funded if they get 
their money. ivi 1 1 scad copy when available. 

Met with c:lovoland County Special Education Director three 
times. , . 



April 1073 

Polkvillo: fiornie, Suzanne, and I hald a workr.hop after 
"school on "Open Education". Bcrnie talked on the philosophy of open 
education and then vfe had a ^discussion with faculty. Questions con-r. 
tinued for an entire week 'after Bcrnie and Suzanne left. 

Planned post-testing program and ready, to begin in May. 

Met with k~l teachers at Polkville to order materials for 
mu^ti-age class. ^ 

May 1973 ^ 

Polkville; Mike Tracy {Universi,ty of Indiana in BJoomington) 
came to Polkville for two days and met with teachers, Uis worl'Shop 
consisted of discurpsiorK^. and talks pertaining to liumanizing education, 

family involvement^ and the exceptional child in the open class- 
room* I assisted in the workshops. 

Mike .^3pent ono day with me, evaluating my program and making 
suggestions for next year. 

He provided research information on two other projects: Pro- 
ject Prime and Indiana Early Childhood Program. 
■ ■ * 

Much of my timo at -I^olkvflle has been spent in the kinder- 
garten setting and in^ pjanning fo# k-1 next year. 

4 

Testing---f inishcd the post- testing for Pplkville-Fallston 

or 'ect\ 



program. Teachers ari^ i i scou rcigod froo: labeling children. Thus, 

parents are not mfarii^uJ that i child has a "looming disabilUy''i 

« .- 

unless it is severe or is thought to require medical attention. All 
parents are invite^' to participate in the workshops and discussion 
groups concorning child cJevol opnen t topi cs , and thoy are encouraged to 
meet the individual not^ds of children v/ithout the imposition of pre- 
conceived expectation;; of achievement. 

In effect, th \ progr-un considers good early childhood education 
to encompass the special needs of every child without isolating certain 
ones from the yroup for exclusive instruction, The teacher provides 
appropriate learning activities for each* child, and is supported by the 
resource staff special education teacher, librarian, etc > In some 
instances, there are resources beyond the regular teams, I.e., parents, 
reading teachers, social v;orkers and community agenciesi^ but all assis- 
tance is integrated into the regular classroom activities of the 
chi 1 dren . 

This year is the first year that this component has been an 
active part of the^ project; ^lost of the activities supported by this 
objective (4.3) have been infonval, therefore, and have involved many 
individual and small group discussions with parents. Parents have been 
invited into dassrcion^s to observe and/ur work vnth the children 
the i r own child and others. 

The special education coordinator has been invotved withthe 
development of these support systems necessary for successful inclu'si'on 
of special education children into the regular classrooms. However, as 
corroboration of achievement of this objective, several such discussions 
are mentioned "in her activity logs. In addition, the following descrip- 
-rJir> "f^^om the March activity log delineates a specific workshop conducted 
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by thi s coordi nator , 
March 1973 

Polkvillo: 3/1/73 Parent Workshop: (K) Parents and teachers 
came to the dasEroon one evening froi?Tr00-9:30. SMdes were shown 
of the prograrrs informal disciissions on child develoomont occurred 
during the slides. K"iderpa>^ten teachers denionf.tratod how 12 
"teacher-inade {lon.-^s" wore made and used. Parents chose several 
games to mke two of -■■ ons to take hoTO and one to leave at school. 
Raw materials v/ere provided hv me. Refreshments were available. 
Other teachers attended. Paren1;s loved it, and would like to have 
another. Teachers of other grades would like to have parent workshops. 
Parents convorsotl wiih each other in centers and n:aae many learninq 
games. Books on teacher-made materials were available and lots took 
ideas honte with theni. 



This data is accepted as evidence of attainment of Objective 4.3. 

* * * 



Ob jec ti ve 4.4 

By July 1, 1973, the special education coordinator 
will develop cooperative relationships with local 
agencies to serve as additional riesources to all 
children including handicapped, as evidenced by a 
report of all meetings with these agencies and a 
listing of services performed. 

The responsibility delineated in Objective 4.4 refe>'s to the 
development of cooperative relationships with local agencies to serve 
as additional resources to children in theprogram. As with Objective 
4.3, this objective has been interpreted by the project staff as it 
pertains to Polkville Llementary School and^not to all project schools. 

The^list below names the local agencies with which the special 
education coordinator has^ devel oped mutual relationships for implement- 
ing this aspect of the program: 

1. Cleveland" Co'inty Schools: home-bound teacher, speech teacher' 

2. Department Social Services 

3. Department of Mental Health 

4. Health Department (Cleveland County) 

5. N.C. School for the Deaf (Morganton, N.C.) 
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The list Is recognized by the evaluator as confirmation of the 
fulfillment of Objective 4.4. 



* * * 
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CHAPTER III 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 

■ 

The Staff Development Component of this project is concerned 
with five major goals, as presented below: 

1) Effect positive teacher beliefs about children and 

learning (Objective 1.1); 

■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

2) Alter teacher practices to methods concordant with 

the current best child development theories (Objective 
1.2); 

\, 

3) Promote instructional leadership as well as management 
skills for principals (Objective 1.3); 

4) Enhance positive attitudes toward school team relation- 
ships (Objective 1.4); and 

5) Instruct teachers in the diagnosis of individual neod? 
of children (Objective 1.5). 

The target population for this component includes all of the 
kindergarten teachers and teacher-assi s tants , the first through third 
grade teachers (and occasionally fourth through sixth grade teachers), 
resource teachers (special education and/or reading teachers, and/or 
1 i brari ans ), school principals, and early childhood education and/or 
elementary supervisors from the schools with state-supported ki ndorgartnn 
classrooms*. There were forty (40) early childhood centers (each con- 
taining two kindergarten classrooms) in the four western districts 
during this year of the project. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the staff development 
activities will be considered either (1) summer institute training, or 
(2) follow-up training/assistance. The Western Regi>.;cl tarly Childhood 

*A kindergarten classroom consists of a teacher, a teacher-assistant 
and '23 children* Most of the schools were funded for a ''center'*, 
^ two kindergarten classrooms, wivth two teachers, two teachcr- 
♦ ^JML'sts'^ts and 46 children. 



Coordi nator 3'- i\v ■ ;^^):- ' M 'o?^ ' f oarly child'^oou ' rfilninci 

within their rc^f);;: ti r. tri c t:^ . Roi'mirco persons avail for 
consultation ar ! - c - •:::;r witl^ ctnff training includo: 

1) Sto^o pon--^'--:;t ov PuMic Instruction, Harly C!r:U!hnnd 

•'0.:: Ir^ ; ^ Pi ro^: tor 

-CU^/'] r^'lto ['^rrr.2:^i Prnr^ron Consultant 
-fUith "r'^^J: r:v J'^r^ii'ul tant 

-Una i!:.o i."^* ^on. Pr^nr.->r.i consultant 
-Ei loen ll'i 1'<or , Progrr.n Consul tant 

2) Uther s pec; i a 1 i ;:od consultants from the State Oonartment: 

-reading, art, music, special education, Title I, 
ma th 5 science, n • ■ c , 

3) Learning Institute of North Carolina: ^ 

-Bernard Schoin, ESf-A Title III Early Childhood 

Staff Oevelopmont Director 
-Gill Walsh, British Consultant in Early Childhood 

Education 

-Suzanne Triplett, Early Childhood Education' 

Evaluation Consultant 
-John Hawos, Actii:g Director for Programs ■ 

■ 4) Title III Special Educa ti on Coordi nator , Be tty S i vi ter 

5) Experienced trained staffs from state-supported early 
chi 1 dhood centers . 

In addition, five British consultants were employed for the summer 

training institutes. 

The summer training efforts consisted of a residential summer 

institute in each district for the leadership teams from schools v;hich 

were inaugurating early childho^^'J centers, and a Principals' Conference 

for principals from all schools in the program. Follow-up activities 

are varied, ranging in scope from simple extensions of the summer 

training to regional study conferences. 

Numbers quoted in this report should be interpreted cautiously, 



^"le discussion on P'3ge ?4 concGrning the staff development activities 
'in District VII. 
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as they are often misleading. For example* it Is recorded that Nancy 
Hefner (District VI Coordinator) worked with approximately 1 >869 persons 
during follow-up training activities. (See Table 11.) It should'' be 
noted that many of these persons were children or parents of students, 
and that the same person may have been counted two» three or six times 
in different activities. The numbers are reported because* interpreted 
properly, they are significant if for no other reason than that they 
reveal the magnitudv^ of the coordinators* tasks. However, the impact 
of the project should not be assessed from these data alone. 

It is impossible, within the restraints of this evaluation, to 
quantify the impact that the trained leadership teams have on the staffs 
of their schools, or their Impact even on the school system, when they 
return in the fall. For instance, many school systems conducted train- 
ing programs for their early childhood staffs during the summer of 1973. 
Again, many school districts have planned and are implementing institutes 
patterned after and coordinated with the state early childhood education 
staff development efforts: e*£. , Charlotte/Mecklenburg, Winston-Salem/ 
Forsyth, Buncombe County, Cabarrus County, to name a few. Western 
Carolina University, with the assistance 6f Robert Kimzey (District VIII 
Coordi nator), wi 1 1 execute an institute for school districts that desire 
extended services but are unable to finance their own. 

This chapter seeks to define the staff development activities 
of the project and to answer the objectives relating to such activities. 
There are five product objectives r^iilating to the goals of the component, 
as stated previously. Each product objective has both an operational- 
process and a management-process objective. The objectives of 
each triad set will be discussed together in the same order as they 
ir:rnr>r in the "Establishment of Regional Centers for Early Childhood 
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TflBLF. 11 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO CE|^TERS BY 
:. THE STAFF KVELOPMENT COORDINATOR 

DISTRICT VI 







NUMBERS OF PERSONS SERV 


ED AT CE 


^TFR 






Superintendents j 


Supervisors 


Principals 


Teachers 


Teaching 
Assistants 


Parents 


Student Teachers 


Children 


College 

Representatives 


Coninunity 
Agencies 


Other 


TOTAL 


Center 
No. 


School Natne 


42 


North Albemarle 
Elementary School 




2 


9 


73 


7 






25 


1 




2 


118 




Henry Grove Primary 
School 

(ivy 1 


1 


o 

d 


r 

b 




9 














44 


56 


Central Elementary 
Srhool 




J 


4 


1 c 

I b 


3 


1 












26 


44 


Winecoff Elementary 
School 


3 


1 


4 


51 


5 


« 

1 






1 


4 


1 1 


71 




Clear Creek Elementary 

Cr- Hr> a1 




6 


5 


17 


8 












11 


47 


69 


Polkville Elementary 
School 


1 


2 


7 


26 


14 


54 










7 


111 


46 


North Brook No. 2 
School 


2 


1 


6 


52 


13 


107 










2 


183. 


70 


Unlonville Elementary 
School 


1 


1 


3 


11 


6 












1 


23 


6 


Woodhill Elementary 
School 






8 ■ 


32 


10 




43 


274 






7 


,424 




Other 


1 


13 


51 


561 


17 


40 


88 


4 


30 


2 


15 


822 


; 


■ 




























TOTALS 


9 


31 


102 


915 


92 


203 


131 


303 


31 


6 


46 


1869 
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Staff Devel opmftnt" proposal, 

STAFF df;velopment c omponent obje ct I vrs 

Ob jec t1 ve 1^. 1 

By July U 1973, the K-3 teachers participating in 
the 1972 summer institutes will show a significant 
(.05) positive change in all subscalos of the LING 
Teacher beliefs Survey, as evidenced by their pre- 
post scores . 

The objective stipulates that the K-3 teachers participating 
In the 1972 sununer institutes will show a significant positive change 
in all subscales of the LING Teacher Beliefs Survey as evidenced by 
their pre-post scores. Therefore, the appropriate first step is to 
identify the population for the objective. This project, funded through 
ESEA Title III, is d i rec ted* towa rd the staff development functions of 
only the four western educational districts. However, as reviewed in 
the introduction, early childhood education staff development is a 
state-wide mission. Even as the western districts executed four resi- 
dential summer institutes,^ the eastern districts also planned and execu- 
ted four comparable summer institutes. The state early childhood educa- 
tion evaluation design was drawn to eliminate any division between the 
east and west, and it coincides with the design set forth by this 
project. Objective 1.1 is, therefore, applicable for the participants 
of the eight regional institutes. 

The data presented below will be inclusive of all summer 
institute participants. The objective pertains to K-3 teachers. The 
pre-test data is for all participants teachers, teacher assistants, 
supervisors and principals. When the pre-test data were collected at 
registration prior to each institute, it was discovered that the answer 
ERJCe ts were ambiguous in regard to identifying participants. Some 



participan^ts co/jv,; 1 <. tt..d lUc shoets corvf^ctl y , but nany did not, in 
. , y * 

analyzing the data, it v/a;, inpossiblo to differnntiote the teachers 

t. , * - 

with any certainty: tience, the pre-test data I'qprosents tho responses 
of all participants (N ^ 621). 

The post-test \;rib adrri ni stored on a' variety of occasions and 
in different ways to determine, if possible, (1) the effects of time 
on the changes demons l rcUed by the participants, and. (2) the correlation 
of beliefs of teachers and their respecti ve ' teacher assi s tants ."^Tif^e 
discussion of the results below is a preliminary revi.ew. It is anti- 
cipated that these data will be utilized in the next year for exploration' 
of various questions relating to early chi l^dhood' dduca ti on including 
staff development. Some .pos s i b 1 e questions are: 

1) What is the effect of teacher beliefs on the 
achievement i;cores of their students? 

2} Is there a correlation between beliefs of teachers 
and their assistants? and achieven^ent scores of . 
black cin 1 dren?' of white children? 

3) Does .\ relationship exist between teacher beliefs 
and ''degrees of openness*' of classrooms? 

The first post-test data presented below are derived from 
instruments adni j n i s tered in:me"di^"tely following the res i den t i a 1 week of 
the sumnier institutes {N =50. }' Tt was admi n i s te^ed to all participants 
who were still in residence at the end of- the we?.k in Districts I. H, 
III, IV and V. District VII randomly selected one-third (1/3) of the 
participants for pre-Jadni ni stration and again for ^ pes t- tes t i ng during 
the summer institute. Districts VI and VIII elected not to post-test 
at that time;. . ■ . 

As noted earlier, the answer sheets were inadequate for iden- . ' 
tifying individuals or groups. Hence, the data are for<aTi pertictpaiits . 



O .bsequently, the answer sheets were revised see AfJpendix C fo-^-^he 



answer slieet that wai> developed for the combined instruments used in 
this conipononv — and tho Tcochor Beliefs Survey was admi n i s tered 
(N = 75) at the eiid of the ^.chool year (the last week in April and 
the f i rs t week^ i r May) . 

'A randoinly selected group (N = 41) of first through third 
grade teachers was ^given the tes.t booklet, an ansv/cr sheet , directions 
and a pre- ailflrossed stanped envelope, and asked to take the test and 
' return both \t and tiSe ansv^er sheet to the LINC Research ar^d Evaluation 
division. Nine, or 21. QS, of the teachers actually completed artd re- ^ 
turned the ani>v;er sheet. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
instruments wero delivered and explained to the teachers by the evalu- 
ator, the percentage of return is too low"^ta have validity, but the 
data are presented below for the rea^der^ information. No principals 
or supervisors were included in the selection. ^ 

In addition to the above sample, every kindergar*ten teacher 
(N = 42) new to the progi^am' in,1 972- 73 was asked to resj^'ond to the 
Teacher Beliefs Survey at the end of the school year. ("It should be 
noted that several of the teachers in this samsple were K-V, K-^^^^or 
K-3 teachers.) For the purposes of this discussion, they are not 
identified,) Thirty-two, or 76. 2%^ of the kindergarten tdachers re- 
sponded. Likewise, the teacher assistants (N 40) r^iew to the program 
and participating in staff development activ'ities were asked to take 
the survey in the spring. Th.ere was an 85-p^rcent response. f 

A description of each of the six subscales of the Teacher ^ 
Beliefs Survey as interpreted by Dr. Davi d Ki ngs.l ey in his unpublished 
doctoral dissertation follows: 
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SCALP. DESCRIPTIONS 



Scale One: 5 tudoiVt - Con tered Educative Process {Student Involve- 
ment Planning)* \ 

This scule indicates the educator's attitude toward a com- 
bination of two ways wh ch a teacher may use to facilitate student 
learning. First., the teacher may try to meet the soc i a 1 - emoti ona 1 
needs of his students. Tfils is partially accomplished by showing a 
personal interest in the students The second aspect of this scale 
is that of pupil pvi ri i c 1 pa t i on , Th i s ''pa r t i ci pa t i on usually takes 
^ the form of having a voice in the choice of problems for study, and 
giving students a part in lesson planning^ Although the goal in 
this factor is a s r.uden t- centered educative process, the items stress 
teacher i ni ti a tion • 

A high score on this scale indicates that a teacher is in 
agreement with pupil par'ti ci pation in choosing the curriculum conten.t 
and the approach to be used in the study. This teacher would feel 
that an important part of the educative process would be in meeting 
the non- i n tel 1 ectual needs of the student, an objective which would 
require the teacher to take a personal interest in each student. 

Scale Two: Subject-Matter Emphasis (Emphasis on Subject-Matter 
Content ) 

The items in scale two are representative of the view that 
a student is in school to learn a certain predetermined course of 
study. Two questions state that "the backbone of the school curric- 
ulum is subject matter, (and that) learning is essentially a process 
of increasing one's store of information.^' A high score on this 
scale indicates the educator believes that the teacher's job is to 
teach facts and specific skills. It is a strictly academic point of 
view which would assert that the mastery of a field of knowledge is 
its own reward, and that a primary objective of teaching is seeing 
that this mastery is obtained, 

Scale Three: Teacher Direction ( Student- Regu 1 a ted vs. Teacher- 
Regulated Classrooms) 

This factor emphasizes teacher control of the total class- 
room. It stresses supervision, discipline, standing firm, keeping 
pupils busy, a firm hand by the teachet^ and hard work. A high score 
on this scale would be i ndi ca ti ve of ah attitude of firm control and 
careful organization on the part of the teacher, who is . personal ly 
guiding and directing the total classroom process. It would indi- 
' cate that the educator takes the attitude th'at -di sci pi i ne and control 
are an important part of teaching. 

Scale Four: Teacher Empathy 

Teacher Empathy deals with the attitude of the educator to- 
O' "d the closeness of the teacher's relationship with his students. 
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An atmosphero filled v/itn love and the toaclior's abiMt/ to yoo tfiu 
world as the studor^t ^^eos it arc ^oon as being important a^Dorrs of 
teacher eripatliy. The teacher's pt^'^sor.al i ty is also a >ig(v, ant • 
factor in his ability to relate to pih'>ils. A hifjh score on th s 
scale indicat-^s the educator takes the attitude that it is ini(M)v^tan\ 
to be able to Of^pathir^e wHh the student, and understand hi s (i-int 
of view.' iie would a()v*}o that an environment filled with love j s 
helpful in discovering student interests and facilitating learniiq. 

Scale five: Student Self-Direction {Student Freedom and Autonomy 
i n Lou rni fuj ) 

Scale five brings together ideas about attitudes, order, 
pupil 1 ni ti a t i vc , arwJ across- the -school routine. Ttie iniportnace of 
attitude learning is )"elated to an environment in wfnch t>ti(Mis can 
make choices and set their own pa>:e. This factor is de^-pitnly 
pupi 1 -centered witti the pt^pi 1 do^ng the acting and the teacher men- 
tioned only twice over tlie nine ^ terns . A teacher w^th a high score 
on this factor would agree that acrcjss- the- school routine wotild tend 
to restrict the learning which comes from student self-direction. 
Agreement witfi these items would also mean a belief that there is 
too much emphasis on keeping order in the classroom and the attitude 
that profitable learning can take place when students are allowed 
to exercise their own initiative. 

Scale Six: Subject-Matter Integration ( Spec i a 1 i z.a t i on vs. Inte- 
gration of Disciplines) 

Sut>ject-mat ter integration is not only the relating of the 
different fields of study, one to the other, but also relating the 
fields *of study to what the student has experienced o^ the world 
outside the classroom. This factor related integration to hrjrd work 
on the part of tfie teacher. A h^gh score on th's scale v/ould indi- 
cate a teacher would agree that "the basic funr:tion of <fdu^ : tion is • 
fulfilled only when pupi 1 s . . , iindc>"s tr^nd the general sigrnf-cance of 
the material they have learned" (item 79). The task uf rL\d g 
the -subjects to the outside world is pYimarily a teacher responsi- 
bility according to the items in this scale. 



*The subsca 1 es naries wTth'in parentheses are the names used in 
this project evaluation. 
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The .lata presentod in Table 12 indicate that: 

1) the k i ndoryar ton teachers made significant positive change 
on threo of the six subscales when re-tested at the end of 
the year* 

2) v;hon touted dt the end of the year* no significant positive 

changes wore made by the kindergarten teacher assistants on 

any subrca ] os , Their scores were, however, significantly 

lower than tiieir respective teachers on five of the six 

s u b s c a 1 0 s . ' 

/ 

3) th/^ J odriioi^^s . grades 1-3 (Note the small sample size.), made 
no significant positive gains when re tested at the end of 
the year. 

4) summer institute participants made s i gni fi cant positive gains 
only only one subscale when retested at the end of the 
summer institute?. 

(Note: The Teacher Beliefs Survey scoring procedure is cur- 
rently being modified to reflect recently developed statistical and 
computer techniques by Dr. W.G. Katze'nmeyer , Professor of Educational 
Research,- Duke University, Dr David Kingsley, North Carolina Advance 

ment School, and the ovaluator. The data from all early childhood 
education administrations of the Teacher Beliefs Survey will then be 

reanalyzed to reflect the more nearly accurate scoring. The* adjusted 
scores for the above data will then be utilized by the evaluator to- 
gether with the other instruments from this project and from t\)h 
State kindergarten assessment evaluation for the "Fourth Annual Kin- 
dergarten Evaluation Report", schedul ed f or presenta t i on to the 
State Board of Education during November, 1973. The evaluator will 
am.Tiend this report at that time to reflect the concl usions and 
recommendations applicable to'l;his project.) 

The data presented in Table 12 do not indicate sufficient 
positive changes to meet the requirements of Objective 1.1. 



O b j e c t i v o _ J J. a 

Tho nin/^K-T^ t oaclers wil] vi^Htci cha'^^r^ in aUUiido 
toward the- drras of ^ubjoc'i M-Mier Fi i)r-isi' , » .^^nt 
Freedorn , Spec 1 i t i on , f -pa t f'y , f t irtcin t -Pogii I a t od 
Classroom and Student I nvo 1 vopiont > during the scftool \ 
year, rvidf:ncc will be provided by an outside d b ser- 
ver's clas^roon observcitions and a pos 1 1 i ve ^re-:) d i ntj on 
tlie Semantic Differential subscale of the Classroofn 
Observation Scale, 



Objective l.l.a relates directly to the preceding objective 
(Objective 1.1). The Classroom Observation Scale is analyzed in 
the discussion of Objective 1.2, and consequently, the Instrument, 
administration or sampling procedures will not be discussed at this 
time to avoid replication. In answer to and in fulfillment of Ob* 
jective lJ,a, the means and standard deviations on the Semantic 
Differential subscale Items are. recorded on Table 13, with those in- 
dicating positive readings on the right side of the graph, (It 
should be .loted that only the Spring 1 973 observations were required 
by this objecti ve . } 
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Climate Scales 
of ttlG 

Semantic Differential Subscale 



1 


1 Characteristic^ 1 2 


3 '4 5/6 


^ Characteristic 


! TEACHER 


Aloof 




Responsive 


1 Nonunderstanding 


— ... '^tcc''^^^t*^^^^OTCCc*^^^^^^t^'t*^^^'"' 


Understanding 


j Harsh 




Kindly 


Erratic 




Steady 


Evadinq 




Responsible 


Disorganized 




Systematic 


Dull 


■ — X*i*X 'X,%4;*^^*X*J»H%;*t' >'>*i*<*Vi ' ■ 


Stimulatinq 


Stereo tvoed 


•X%v.v.'X*.\v.'X\vX*.v.v//.v 


Original., 


Student 


Social Hostility 


■ •XvXvX•Iv^^^^^^t•^x•^^I 


Positive Social 
Behavior 


Negative Task-oriented 
Behavior 




Positive Task- 
oriented Behavii 


Uncooperative ./ 




Cooperative , 


Unresponsive 




Responsive 


Uninterested 


jij\v^IyA:^!*/I;Xy>X*::>>X 


Interested 


Discontented 


' ' ' ' X i'A'>v>'. vv*'ns'j'.,v.y*'<*.'iwi;i;w ■ 
•X't'I','.*;*.'.'*''.'*' 

•X*.-*.*!*.'.* 


Contented 


CLASSROOM . 


Restricted 




Open 


Hostile 


.\'l"X%v!*X'**i«5lj!«**X 


Friendly 


Tense 


^^•!'^Iv!yI■X•^'.•^l•;v^^^^I^•^I•^^ 
^^^^^^^:»!.^^:.^y.^v.!.^^^^!.^^ 


Relaxed 



♦Responses lying within the shaded areas cf the chart are interpreted 
as positive responses, in accord with the philosophies of the program. 
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Objec t i VP 1 J . b 

the stafTTeveTopnierit coordinator will plan and execute 
the sunnier institute and follov/-up workshops desicincd to 
enhance those concepts underlying the Teacher Beliefs 
Surve>. The subnrission of the summer institute report 
and the content of follow-up v/orkshops vn' 1 1 show attain- 
ment. 

The philosophies underlying the early childhood education 
program in North Carolina are reflected in the beliefs measured by 
the Teacher Beliefs Survey. These same philosophies are espoused by 
the Early Childhood Staff Development team, i.e., Regional Early 
Childhood Coordinators, SDPI and l.INC. Specifically, referring to 
the subscale descriptions on page 81, the program is disposed to the 
furtherance of these ideals: 

1) Teachers will place less emphasis on subject matter content 
and will integrate the subjects as appropriate for the needs 
of individual children. 

2) Teachers will-allow and encourage freedom in their classroom 
which will permit individual children to fulfill their needs 
at their specific rales and in their individual patterns. 

3) Teachers will integrdrte the disciplines and will )3ot. isolate 
specific areas or skills for. drill. * . 

4) Teachers will be empathetic with the children and theit" needs. 

5) Teachers will provide for child-centered, as opposed to teacher 
centered, cla^ssrooms. 

6) Teachers will intrust much of the responsibility for planning 
learning activities to the individual children. 

Consequently, the intent of Objective 1.1. b Is fundamental 
to all staff development activities* -In response to the objective* 
the Coordinators submitted Summer Institute Reports and monthly 
activity logs. Fulfillment of the objective is acknowledged on the 
basis of workshops heid in each of the western ''ist'*icts or topics 
such as the integrated day, individualizing instruction, and child 
pn [pi opmen t . 
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<> Obj^cct\ve J . 2 g 

lyjTTyT'rT?? 3 , nev/ K-3 teac tiers v;ho have rcceivod train- 
ing in staff development will demonstrate a significant 
(.05) positive change in their use of Intra-Class Grouping, 
Multi-^^edia Teachirg, Differentiating Assiynnients , and 
Pronotion of Self-Direction in Learning, as evidenced by the 
LLNC Classroom Observation Scale administered by outside 
observers in May, 1972 and May, 1973. 
»-< I 

Objective 1.2 states that "...new (<-3 teachers who have re- 
ceived training in staff development will.^.LINC Classroom Observa- 
tion Scale..,"; hence, follovnng the format established in the dis- 
cussion of Objective 1.1, the population and sampling procedures will 
be iden tif i ed first. 

The objective does not specify a random selection of the new 
K-3 teachers; however^ a random selection was made for the pre-{May 
1 972) and the post- (Apri 1 -flay. 1 973 ) observations because of two 
major factors: 1) the lack of funds for ob-serving all participating 
teachers, and 2) the effort to observe, randomly, in both eastern 
and western districts.* The teachers for the pre-observa ti ons were 
selected by randomly selecting schools to be observed from the twenty 
(20) schools that were to be new to the program in Fall 1972| and 
then randomly selecting first through third grade teachers (N=52.) 
to be observed. (The new schools for the progran were not announced 
until late April 1972; pre-observa ti ons were necessary before the 
end of the 1 972 school yea r ; teachers had not been assigned to their 
succeeding year's position; therefore, the selections were made from 
all grade 1-3 teachers within a selected school. Many teachers were 
observed in May 1972 that did not attend the summer institutes.) 
The post-observation sample was selected from the teachers attending 

*Funds from otlieT^ThaT Ti tl e III supplemented this evaluation 
©id supported all evaluation activities in the eastern districts. 
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the summer institutes. All kindergarten teacher:; (N^*^4;^.), many of 
whom teach K-1 ♦ K-?» or' wore iTicUitied in this :Namp1e. .Then» 

grade 1-3 teachers (N-52.) were randofuly selected from the teachers 
who attended sunimcr institutes in randomly selected schools. 

The evaluator, or her trained designee, observed the teacfiers/ 
classrooms. It should be noted that not all obser^/a t i ens were 

completed. The instructions to the obsor'vers were: 

1) Observe before lunch; by 11:00 if possible. 

2) Observe the kindergarten teachers first; preferably between 
8:30 and 10:00. 

3) All observations in a school must be completed in one day. 

4} Notify the school as to which' day you will observe^ but not 
as to which teachers/classrooms will be observed. 

5) If a teacher is absent, or can't be observed, do not substi- 
tute. 

Occasionally, teachers were unavailable, but the sample is 
adequate for our research. v,. 

The subscale titles are self-explanatory, but, for the benefit 
of the reader, the instrument is included in Appendix C. The sub- 
scales are 1 ) I ntra-Cl ass Grouping, Z) Multi-Media Teaching, 3) Dif- 
ferentiating Assignments, and 4) Promotion of Sel f -D i rec t i or» in 
Learning. * 

The data are presented In Table 14 and are accepted as evi- 
dence of attainment of Objective 1.2. 

★ ★ * 

Objectiio\^<a 

The K-3 tea driers attending will incorporate the open 
cla§sroom^LX^ in their own clNeissrooms as evidenced 

by outs tiJe obs.ei;yers ' classroom observation and the higher 
post-scores JbnNthe Classroom Observation Scale. 
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Again, as with the Teacher Beliefs Survey, the factors 
measured by the Classroom Observation Scale are inherent in the 
philosophies of the early childhood education program. 

In response to Objective 1.1. a, the total mean scores for 
the pre- and post-observations are submitted as evidence. There 
are considerably higher post-scores than pre-scores, in attainment 
of Objective 1 .2.a . 



Objective \.2.b 

The staff development coordinators will organize the 
staff development training program around the open 
classroom concept. This includes the summer institutes 
and follow-up training. This will be evidenced by sub- 
mission of the summer institute report giving the con- 
tent of the training workshops and a report of the 
co>itent of follow-up activities. 

The coordinators organized the summer staff development 
training program around the open classroom concept, as evidenced by 
their summer institute reports. The following 11st presents the 
topics of the workshops available to participants at one Summer In- 
stitute (District V) . 

1) "The Open School and its Implications for American Education" 

2) "British Primary Schools" 

3) "Classroom Arrangement" 

4) "Art Experiences" 

5) "Mathematics" 

6) "Play and Learning" 

7) "Use of the Environment" 
"Language Experience" 
"Cooking and Nutrition" 

10) "Music" 

11) "Physical Education" 

12) "Assessment" 

13) "Creative Writing" 

14) "Classroom Management and Record Keeping" 

15) "Slide and Film Making with Children" 

16) "Developmental Needs of Children" 



8 

, 9 
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The activity logs submitted by the coordinators provide 
adequate evidence that follow-up activities ware also organized 
around the open classroom concept. < (See discussion concerning sum- 
mation of activit> logs presented in Chapters 1 and 2.) 

Objective 1.2.b is judged fulfilled by the evaluator. 

★ ★ ★ 

Ob jec ti ve 1.3 

By JuTy T , 1 9"73 , the principals attending staff development 
institutes wfll provide local leadership as evidenced by a- 
significant (.05) positive increase in their activi.ties in 
leadership roles as perceived by their respec ti ve K-3 
teachers. A survey to determine this perception v/ill be 
made pre and post. 

Objective 1.3 states that principals attending the summJr 
institutes will show a positive increase in their leadership abili- 
ties. Evidence for attainment of this objective was provided by 
a significant positive increase in their activities in leadership 
roles as perceived by their respective K-3 teachers. 

Selected items of the Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire {See com- 
plete discussion in Objective 1.4, page 95.) were used to measure the 
perceptions of the K-3 teachers. The items identified as pertaining 
to this objective were: 1. 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
32, and 33. (See Table 17, page 97, for item analysis.) There were 
significant (.05) positive increases on all items except item 24 
which pertains to the importance of teachers' meetings. The respon- 
dent? on the post-test did not appear to feel any more positively 
toward the importance of teachers' meetings than the pre-test respon- 
dents. 

; The gains were sufficient on the other items for attainment 
O Objective 1.3. 

ERIC 
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Obj ec ti^ve 1 . 3 , a 

the T^^i ncTpaTs'''attencli ng the staff development institutes 
will use techniques in Instructional and community leader- 
ship. Attainment will be evidenced hy their involvement 
in teacher workshops during the summer and during the year, 
and an annual t-t nc i pa 1 ' s report summarizing parent activ- 
ities and coninu^ifi ty agency involvement. 

Object ive 1 .3 .a states that the principal s identified in the 
prececiny objective (Objective 1.3) v/ill use techniques in in^^truc- 
tional and community leadership. Attainment was measured by their 
involvement in teachc^r v/orkshops during the summer and the school 
year. The Workshop Attendance sheets on file with the evaluator 
support this portion of the objective. They indicate that the prin- 
cipals did, indeed,, attend the workshops. However, another measure 
required by the objective is a principal's report sunimar i zi ng parent 
activities and community agency involvement. Tabl e 1 5 presents this 
report from William M. Hampton Elementary School* o\ which J. A. Ful- 
more is the principal. Seventy-nine (79) principals were involved 
in the program. Reports v/ere received from only 27 (35'') principals, 
a very lov/ return: Also, in reviewing the data, the evalustor 
found that the responses submitted by the principals were inconsis- 
tent with other data. For example, one school visited by the eval- 
uator on five occasions and by the project director twice (both 
identified as LINC representatives) reported no visits by LIMC rep- 
resentatives. Therefore, the evaluator judges this data to be in- 
adequate for evaluation pruposes. If a similar report is to be used 
in the future, it should be sent to the principals from James Jenkins, 
the State Director of Farly Childhood Education, to insure a more 

O Regional Early tHTTdhood Education Coordinator, Altha Manning, 
ERJCi s housed at Vlilliain M. Hampton Elementary School. 
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SUMMARY CF VIS .TCr^.S P.t\ . RT 
(t.c be Subiritted by May ^, 197:5) 
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Re t u rn to : Attention: Suzanne Triplett 

Learning Institute of North Carolina 

1006 Lainond Avenue 

Durham, North Caro'ina 27701 



accurate account^iuj. 1 h ' s ropoi^t was, for sorto o>m nr ' r < , tiie onl 
visible contact with the project, thereby, 1eavin9 principals to in 
terpret its valuer on lunitod knov/ledge of the association of the , 
project and the state prr^jrani. 

By elirinatinq thp principals' reports, t;,i: evahiator h.sos 
the attainn^ent of th^^ recur; v^enents of this objectivr Of) the '\\rvY^^ 
dance records ctlcnc, wh'cf do not provide any eviience v*^ teci:f>^^;ues 
utilized. , Obiecti^H^ 1,3. a has not been attained hocauso of inade- 
quate i ns trunien tt; 1 1 on . 

* * * 

Obj ective i .3.b 

TFe pro jeclt'^ dTrer tor ind district coordinators will plan 
and conduct a principal's conference whi ch erphasizes the 
principal's leadership in instruction, end de ve oprx^n t 
and attainment of project goals. Evidence of the attain- 
n^ent of this objective will be 'the presentation of a 
copy of tfie Principals' Conference Report to the evalua- 
tion agency. 



This Ob jec t i ve ' requ i res that the project director and the 

coordinators plan and conduct a principals' conference. A copy of 

the Principals' Conferoncf: Report on file with the evaluator is 

accepted as evidence of fulfillment of Objective 1.3.b. 

* ★ ★ 



Ob j ec t i ve J : 4 

By .liify ^rr^"7 3 , persons participating in the 1 972 summer 
institutes w'll demonstrate a significant (.05) positive 
growth in iheir attitude toward school team relationships 
as evidenced by their scores on selected subscales of the 
Purdue U?nversity Op i n i onna i ^'e or an appropriate instru- 
ment administered pre and po:.t. 



Objective 1.4 states that "...persons participating in the 
1 972 summer institutes will demonstrate a si^jnificant positive 
lOwth in their attitude toward school team relationships../' 



The f 'i ) ' I ..: 

Ra ppa r : :: 
n a i r e > / 1 1 c 
the test: i 
for the Sd 
i n s t i 1 1! t e . 
from. D i r i 



■ t ■ ;■ 0 r 



with a St a n j 



:'. n- or. d' v.ht f\ri,[ v=r:o^ o' • ' ^ r 
: , •■ •/ '•• If.:: p c ^ c e s r 1 n ;'i , ? s u ; t" :> f t'^-.^: q [\ n < i p n t s 
■ . \ ■ .. V [ 1 a !Vl 7 i • , or! y , v/p t^e w i i i ^ ■: . 

\ ■' : or. of 17,73, o n t h e T Qdcb e r f"-! a p o 1 vn th Prin • 
cipal subsca:::. The sarre sanpie had a rue an raw sco^'e of 40.78 , with 
a standard de v i a l i 'j n of m.03 on the Rapport strong Tea criers sub scale 
The post-tev.t S'3r;pu: (M-44.) had mean raw scores and standard devia- 
tions of 68,62, 9. '-5, and 47.30, 6.66 on the sadie subscales, respec- 
tively. (See Tabic- 16.) There wer e ' s i g n i f i c a n 1 1 y (.05) positive 
changes on both sun scales. 

TA'BLE 16 

Mean Raw Scores for Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire 



Teacher Rapport with Principal 
Rapport among Teachers 



Pre (N = 191) 1 


j Post (M=44) 


X T 


X . 


;,V' _ 


— (— 

58:70 . 17.73 

_^ _ 


68.6 2 


9.45 


'40-. 78 i 11 .03 


47 .30 


6?. 66 
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Tables 17 and 18, Teacher Rapport with Principals and'Rapport 
among Teachers, respectively, present an item analysis of the two 
subscales. It may be observed that there v/ere. significant (.05) 
DQsitive changes on 31 of the 34 items. The evaluator judges that 
bjective 1.4 has been attained. 



-. The work of .ini:! . I • 
appreciated 3^:d v •: 

Teachers f t-L: 1 : : 
tr^tive poiicv . = 
by our prinr :p.-i i . 

}. Our princip r»l ;;ijj=i.i:-J. 

latlons witi; tlio ft' . . r 

f. My princip=2l Of r. I 
tain close ccr.t.i.i \ ii 
• Our prircip^il ' .U . ' : 



pre 

DO s 



CPIMi: 



lem No, 



i • i i M I 



.... . . 



Lng 

professional gr; 



?. My principal ;:: :k.j:. 



pleasant . 



My school principal up.uc^.m 

nizes good teachlr.r. 

The lines and n^ethocJi; cjI ec:i;.:',;ni.cat:ion 

between teachers -cTnci thLi prinripal in our 

school are well devolcpcd and maintained.. 

My principal shows a real i!jtcrfjj;t: in my 
department , ^ 

Our principal promotes a sense of belong- 
ing among the teachers in our scb. ool 

My principal is concerned vith the prob- 
lems of the faculty and handles these 



problems s>Tnpathetically , 

• I do not hesitate to discuss any school 
problem with my principal..- 



• My principal acts as though he is Inter- 
ested in me and my probleins » 



My school principal supervises rather than 
"snoopervises'' the teachers in onr school. 

Teachers^ meetings as now conducted bv our 



principal waste time and e]ierg>- of the staff , • _ 



^•y principal has a reasonable understand- 
ing of the problems connected vi.tli my 



teaching assignment. 

I feel that my work is judged fairly by 
my principal « ♦ . 



• My principal tries to make uic feel comfor- 
table when he visits my classes 

• My principal makes effective use of the in- 
dividual teacher's capacity and talent.... 

• Teachers feel free to go to the principal 
about problems of personal ^uxi group welfare. . • • 




The responses to the underlined , items have .been adjusted so that the positive 
regDonses are always to the right of the graph. 

^£|^(^Eicant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 18 

HAPpORf tmic, T[:AC(irRS 



pre: 
pos t : N- 4 4 



OPINIONNAIKP ITfJMS 



i<r:vSPONr>LS and v;i:ig[Its 



m No. 



taking sides and foudinG .irionp/ our toaclicrs/ ' 



5cnerally» tcachcrr. .in cur school do not 

take advantage of one anoihcv..* 

rhc tcochcrs in our school coopcrotc v:ith 
sach other to achiovo c:r::- on, personal 
and professional ob jec tivc:: ♦ . . . * 



Experienced facvilty ruiuhurs rtccept new and 

/oun&cr nicnberr ai; col 1 r.^jvir ^: 

rho co.T.pctoncy of u.uL^is in our school 
compares favor^jhly v:::h i:uii of loachers in 
Diner schools v;ith which I . fanuliar 

)ur teaching staff ii, conrtniai to work 
tflth , 

iy teaching associates arc v;c;ll prepared 
for their iobs ♦ 



Our school faculty hai; a tendojirj 
to fortn into cliques * . . 



The teachers in our school work well 
together 



rhe coopcrativrnesr of teacliers In our 
JChool helps fake rr^y work enjoyable 

the teachers in our school have a desir- 
5iple influence on the values and attitudes 
jf their students • 



)ther teachers in our school are appreci- 
ative of my work * 



Che teachers with whota I wo* k have high 

professional ethics.,, 

rhe teachers in our scliool 5>hov; a great 
leal of initiative and creativity :n their 
teaching assi^nnenLs 




rhe responses to tJio under lireci itora have teen adjusted so that the poj^itive 
responses are ahsBvs to tho'riTjht of tahe graph. 

Significant at t[ie *05 level. 
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The "'s(rhool'^'sVc^f'f v/il) develop closer wor^;ing re Ni t ons hi ps 
wi'Ji Uioir colleagues and tho principal durinci thfj school 
ytMi\. Attainment v/ill he evidenced by the coordinator's 
i ncrec^.s. i y pjorc positive rarincj tlirouQii a narrative re- 
port f:rter on-r^ito visits during the year to randomly 



Acccrciing to the rcqu i rcr^ont:- established by the objective* 

the respective :;ctioe'i staffs in r andoml y se 1 ec tCvl schools will 

"...develop c'oser relationships with their colleagues and their 

principal -uir^r^'j i»e '^honl year " The scfiools that v/oro randomly 

selected (frofn t iU: nev; centers) are listed below: 

District V: Jones Elementary School 

Mel en a El ementary School 

District VI: Polkville Elementary School 

Unlonville Elementary School 

District VIII: Burnsville Elementary School , 

f4urphy Elementary School* 

/ 

The coordinators' reports in the activity logs do indicate 
that teani rel a t ionstn ps are better; however, the evaluator cautions 
"that this type of evaluation technique is open to question. The logs 
were not designed to show these types of changes. However, the eval- 
uator's criticjue of the school team relationships with ,the respective 
coordinators also indicates that positive changes have occurred. On 
the basis of the logs and the critiques, the evaluator judges that 

the requirements for Objective ^.4. a are fulfilled. 

' k -k ,. * 

The TtdTf cTovefopnien t coordinators will' organize the 
suiin^er institutes in such a manner that at least three 
(3) i;eirbers of each school tean^ will be working together 
durMKj the institute. Attendance records will provide 
e V i dence , 

p D^f""' n e l)~™h7r~*kTn dFrTT^ teachers at Murphy Elementary School was 

££34 ! ^ eol accd in irid-yoar, requi^^ing additional efforts froi.^ the staff. 



ino 

rhf attendanc^f records from the workshops conducted durinci 
the sunmer inrritutes incIiccUe that at least thrive uu^mbers each 
school tean'i cvr t i c i pc: t ed together in one or more workshops mi ful- 
fillment of Objective l.A.h. 

•>r ★ ★ 

By Octol^^orn, 1972, new teachers receiving instruction 
•in staff 'h: vcf 1 onnicn t clurinn the surnmer of 197? win 
coi:.on:Ur a tv an increased ability to ctiagnoso ir.- 
dividfial needs of kindergarten students. Usinc a sim- 
ulation of student profiles developed ^y LfMC/the 
teachers will he able to improve the accuracy of their 
diagnosf!S by Z'S:- when the results of the simulation 
givtin at the beginning of the training progran. o 
compared with those given at the end of the summer pro- 
gram. 

Objective l.b stipulates that the new kindergarten teachers 
will "...demonstrate an increased ability to diagnoso the individual 
needs of kindergarten students.'' 

The evaluator, or her trained designee, conducted one or 
two workshops on test a dnii n i s t ra ti on , scoring and diagnosis for 
each of the western suininer institutes. Each workshop was allotted 
one and one-half hours. Administration of the Student Profile 
Questionnaire designated as the measurement instrument takes a min- 
imum of twenty minutes; therefcre, a pre-post test adrr i ni s tra ti on 
consumed in excess of one-third (1/3) of the total ttue allotted 
for the workshop. The evaluator judnes that this amount of time 
was inappropriate and chose to administer only the post-test. With 
a post-test administration, the criterion established (a 25% in- 
crease in accuracy of diagnosis) by the objective is inappropriate* 
5^iective 1,5 is, therefore, not attained. 
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(Note: Or the teachers taking the Student ProfHe Ouostion- 
.nalre (N = 32.), all of the respondents' scored 85%, or more, on the 
post-administration of the instrument.) 

* * * 



The nevT teachoVs will utilize effectively the techniques 
for test adni ai stration and test analysis. Effective 
utilizaitcn wlll-be determined by the teachers' admin- 
istration of the student assessment battery and subse- 
quent drawing of individual profiVe sheets. The work- 
st]op leader will check the profile sheets for 90;'. 
accuracy . 



The objective states that the new teachers will correctly 

administer and analyze the kindergarten test battery. The evaluator 

certifies, on the basis of student profile sheets submitted to her, 

that the profile sheets (See Figure 2 for a sample profile sheet.) 

were completed with a minimum of 90% accuracy. (Twelve [12] of the 

20 new schools subnntted profile sheets,) 

Requirements for Objective 1.5. a have been fulfilled. 

★ * * 



Objec tive 1 .5.b 

The dTstrict staff development coordinator wil.l^pl^an.-and 
organize the student diagnostic session for the^ney/^ 
teachers, as evidenced by its inclusion in the summ'er 
1 ns t i tu te report . 



The summer institute reports provide evidence that diagnostic 
workshops wore provided for participants of the summer training in- 
stitutes. This is adequate evidence of attainment of Objective 1.5.b. 



* * * 
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Chapter IV 
Student Component* 



The Student Component of this project is concerned vnth 
three areas of student growth: mental age, achievement, and class 
room behavior, The target populations are five-year-old children 
receiving instruction from teachers who participated in 1972-73 
staff development activities and six- and seven-year -old children 
who were taught as five-year-olds by teachers who had participated 
in staff develo|)ment activities. All three growth areas are exam- 
ined for the five-year-olds, while only achievement and classroom 
behavior are reviewed for the six- and seven-year-olds. 

Note: The objectives (2.4 and 2.5) specify "...students aged 
6 through 8 however, this evaluation report will deal 

exclusively with six and seven-year-olds. Prior to the state 

assessment which, prov ided the data for this component, ar- 

4 

rangements were made by an early childhood education doctoral 
student with the respective school districts for testing the 
eight-year-old children with a different battery of tests. 
The evaluator considered both the battery and procedures used 
inappropriate for providing valid data within the context of 
this evaluation, and therefore eliminated the eight-year-old 
children from this year's study* 



*The student component is primarily supported by state and local 
funds, but it is included in the project evaluation because of 
the d'rect relationship between the staff development activities 
provi 'ed by the project and the gains made by the students of 

^^'^achers involved in the staff development. 
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^be ' ^discussions are based on the North Carolina 

K ^ nnr ^qar^en va * u,! t on which has paralleled the' pilot program 
^ince its ncept^on 1969. The design, instrumentation, and ad- 
ministration are, therefore, In accord with the ^state kindergarten/ 
early childhood education guidelines adopted by the State Board of 
Education, The evaluating agent since 1969 has been the Learning 
Institute of North Carolina, 

I 

Appendix H presents an excerpt taken from the "North Car- 
olina Public Schools^ a quarterly publication of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and is a review of evaluation results 
for the first three years of the kindergarten/early childhood pro- 
gram. It should be riOttd that the results are consistently positive 
and that the 1972-73 results reported in this chapter reflect this 
continuing trend. (A more thorough analysis of the 1972-73 data 
, is scheduled for presentation to the State Board of Education In 
November 1973. Readers may request a copy of that report from the 
Learning Institute of North Carolina at that time.) 

Popul a ti ons : 

F i ve-ye ar-ol d c hi Idren : During the 1972-73 school session, 
there were 74 kindergarten/ early childhood education centers lo- 
cated in 79 schools in North Carolina. (This reflects an increase 
of 20 centers over the previous year.) Each center accomodated 46 
five-year-old children (23 per classroom) for a total state enroll- 
ment of 3 ,404 children. Each child was given a batte;^y of assess- 
ment instruments* bf which three (the Draw-A-Man test, the Test of 



*A complete discussion of the 1972-73 analysis relating to the 

kindergarten assessment battery will be published by LINC after 

presentation of these results to the State Board of Education. 
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Basic Experiences--TOBE : language and matheniati cs , and the Class- 
-room Behavior Inventory) relate to the objectives of this project. 

The pre-tests v/ere administered by the classroom teachers 
during the last two weeks of September and the first two weeks ot' 
October, 1972. All five-year-olds registered in the program were 
designated to- receive the tests. Test results for 3,123, or 92%, 
were received by the evaluator. (For the purposes of this evalua- 
t^'o"»^the eastern and western regional schools will not be divided 
state-wide results will be presented.) The post-testing was com- 
pleted in mid-May 1 973 with a sample of 1,610 fi ve-y^ar-ol ds, whose 
teachers received training in the 1972 summer institutes, from the 
20 centers new to the program in 1972-73, and from an additional 
15 centers whose teachers received training prior to the 1972 sum- 
mer institutes. The tests were administered by the classroom 
teachers and submitted to LINC for analysis. (Note that all tea- 
chers and teacher-assistants in the program have received training 
in test administration, scoring, and interpretation from the eval- 
uator or her designee.) Test results for 1 573 children, or 98^:, 

I 

were submi tted for anal ys 1 s . 

Six- and seven-year-old children : The six-year-olds in- 
cluded in this study were randomly selected by center from the 
54 centers included in last year's kindergarten/early childhood 
program. Each six-year-old had attended a kindergarten class 
taught by a teacher and teacher-assistant who had participated in 
staff development activities. Fifteen (15) schools 
were selected^ each with 46 eligible six-year-olds, for a total of 
J^^\ children. Tests were returned to LINC'for 474, or 6$%. No 



tests were received from 1 selected center 

The seven-year-old children wer^e also randomly selected by 
center* These centers were selected from the 18 that part ic i pa te<; 
in the program in 1970-71. All of the children had been tested as 
six-year-olds in 1971-72 and taught as five-year-olds by teachers 
who had received kindergarten/early childhood education staff 
development training. (Staff development training for these teach- 
ers was not funded through ESEA Title however, but was spon- 
sored and conducted by the Learning Institute of North Carolina,) 

Nine (9) schools were selected, each of which had 46 ^Ivr^- 

year-olds in the 1 970-7 1 program, for a total of 414 f i ve -yea r -ol d s . 

Test results were returned to LINC for 246, or 59%, of these children 

who are now seven-years old. 

It may be noted that the attrition rate for both six- 
and seven-year-old children is rather high. There is no indication, 

however, that this is due to other than normal .factors , i.e., 

moving, changing schools within districts, changing teachers, etc. 

The age-appropriate Metropolitan Achievement Tests and the 

Classroom Behavior Inventory were administered by the classroom 

teachers during the first two weeks in May. Teachers were given ^ 

written instructions on administration and scoring of the instru- % 

ments by the evaluator. The MATs were mach i ne- scored by Harcourt, 

Brace and Jovanovich and the Classroom Behavior Inventories were 

hand-scored by the teachers. All analyses were conductefd by the 

evaluator. 
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STUDENT COMPONENT OBJECTIVES 
Obje c ti ve ^2^]^ 

By July"r> 1973, 5-year-old students receiving instruction 
from teachers who participated in staff development activ- 
ities will gain 1,4 months in mental age for each month 
enrolled in the early childhood program, as measured by 
the Draw-A-Man Test to be given in the Fall of 1972 and in 
the Spring of 19^3 by the classroom teacher. 

The Draw-A-Man Test was adrni ni s tered to the sample of five- 
year-old children delineated in Objective 2-.1. The Julia. Vane Kin- 
dergarten Test method* was employed in the analyses for determining 
mental age changes. 

The mean raw score for the children (N = 3079.) on the pre- 
test was 9,85 with a standard deviation of 4.82. The score is 
equivalent to a mental age of 5 years, 6 months. This was approxi- 
mately the same as the average chronological age for these students 
of 5 years, 4 months. (Comparisons with previous years' results 
are possible from the discussion in Appendix H.) 

The mean raw score on the post-test (N = 1 556.) was 14.76 with 
a standard deviation of 5.31, equivalent to a mental age of 6 
years, 7 months. The chronological age for the students at the 
time of post-testing was 6 years, 1 month* The mental age actually 
increased 1.6 months for every one month in the program as measured 
by the Draw-A-Man Test scored by the Vane method. 

The requirements for Objective 2.1 were fulfilled. 

*See Julia Vane, ''The Vane Kindergarten Test" , Journal of C onsul - 
^t1ng Psychology, Monograph Series #2, 1968. 
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Ob^je^c ti^ve 2. ] >a 

The teachers wfll provide representative curriculum 
activities designed to assist children in expanding 
tfieir awareness of the structure of their environment 
and themselves. A randomly selected number of class- 
room observations will be made t)y the staff develop- 
ment coordinators. F^vidence will be presented by doc- 
umentation in the form of slides of classroom activities 
to the project director. 



Objective 2.]h is a process objective accompanying Objec- 
tive 2.1 and is interpreted by the evaluator as a mechanism for 
both evaluation and documentation of classroom processes. The 
coordinators are the appropriate evaluators of classroom practices. 
They are both the instructors of the classroom teachers and the 
facilitators of current practices in early childhood education. 
In addition, they are often aware of the practices of specific 
teachers in individual classrooms. 

The number of observations was not randomly selected. 
Coordinators* were asked to observe a minimum of five classrooms. 
In every case, this number was exceeded. The slides have been 
viewed by the coordinators, the project director, and the project 
evaluator for purposes of mutual critique and evaluation.** The 
slides have also been used during the year and during the summer 
training institutes for information» as examples of desirable 
teaching practices, and for documentation and public relations 



*There were no slides submitted for District VII* See the dis- 
cussion on page 24. 
**It should be noted that the slides are currently being reviewed 
by the project director and the evaluator for a documentary 
slide tape presentation for the State Board of Education. Ideal- 
0\y% the presentation will be disseminated to other decision- 
ERXOakers at the state and local levels, to parents* and to teachers 
'^■saffla, nvol ved in or entering the program. 
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purposes, ainoncj other things. 

The eviriuator considers the slides adequate evidence of 
the fulfillraent of Objective 2.1. a. 

★ * ★ 

Ob ject i ve 2 >.i . b 

The s taf r'devel opitient coordinator will plan and conduct 
the summer institute with an emphasis on teacher-made 
manipulative fiiaterials for children. At least two 
such workshops , wi 1 1 be held. Attainment will be meas- 
ured by a copy of the Institute Report filed with the 
pro j ec t d 1 rector . 



Objective 2.1.b stipulates that two workshops emphasizing 
teacher-made materials for children will be included in each of 
the summer institutes. The Summer Institute Reports submitted to 
the project director (see page 24 for a discussion of District 
VII) present evidence that workshops appropriate to the fulfill- 
ment of requirements for Objective 2.1.b were conducted at each 

Institute (Districts V, VI, and VIII). 

★ * ★ 

Objective 2,2 

By July 1 , 1973, 5-year-old students receiving instruc- 
tion from teachers who participated in staYf development 
will increase their performance on the Test of Basic 
Experiences to a ranking of at least 25 percentiles 
higher when the scores of the Fall of 1972 and the 
Spring of 1973, are compared* 



The Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE), Level K, from the 
California Test Bureau of McGraw-Hill (Del Monte Research Park in 
Monterey, California) was used to test students' (sample described 
in introductory paragraphs of this chapter) knowledge of subject 
matter in language and mathematics. 



no 



A mean raw score of 17.18 points was computed for the 
TOBE-Language on the pre-test (N = 3075.). Compat-ed to national 
norms, this score lies in the 40th percentile. On the TOBE-Mathe- 
matics pre-test, responding students {N=3067.} had a mean score of 
17.25 points, which corresponds to the 36th percentile {national 
norms ) . 



Mean Raw Scores: 
Percentile Rank: 



TOBE 



f're 


' Post f Pre 


Tost 


N=3o:'5 


N=1564 1 N=3067 


N=1563 


17.18 
40th 


23.02 1 17.25 
81st i 36th 


22.30 
73rd 



On the post-tests, the mean raw score on the language 
test (N=1554.) was 23.02s or 81st percentilei and on. the mathematics 
test (N = 1 563.), 22.30, or 73rcl percentile- The data indicate that 
the five-year-olds ranked 41 percentiles higher in language at the 
end of the year, and 37 percentiles higher in mathematics, in ful- 
fillment of the requirements of Objective 2.2. 



Objective 2. 2. a 

The teachers wi 1 1 utilize techniques and teach concepts 
which help each child increase his/her achievement in 
language and mathematics, A randomly selected number of 
classroom observations will be made by staff development 
coordinators. Evidence will be presented by documenta- 
tion in the form of slides of language and math activi- 
ties to the project director. 



The discussion of Objective 2.1. a, page 108, is equally 
applicable to Objective 2, 2. a. 

After reviewing the slides, the evaluator judges that 



in 



a^dequate evidence of language and mathematics activities was pre 

sented for fulfillment of the requirements of Objective 2. 2, a* 

* * ★ ■ 

Objective 2,2,b 

The staff development coordinator will plan and operate 
the two-week summer institute with a minimum of two 
workshops on i ndi vi dua 1 i zed ' i ns true t i on and basic 
achievement concepts. The report of the institute will 
be filed with the project director one week before tht 
. institute begins.- 



Objective 2.2.b states that two workshops on individualized 
instruction and basic achievement concepts will be included in 
. each of the summe^r institutes. The Summer Institute Reports sub- 
mitted to the project director (see page 24 for a discussion of 
District VII) present evidence that appropriate workshops were 
conducted at each of the institutes (Districts V, VI, and VIII) 

for attainment of Objective 2,2.b. 

* * ★ 

Objective 2.3 

By .July 1, 1 973, 5-year-old students receiving instruction 
from teachers who participated in staff development will 
demonstrate a statistically significant (•05) positive 
change on .the 1) Social Behavior, 2) Extro-Introversiqn , 
and 3) Task Orientation subscales of the Classroorr, Behav- 
ior Inventory, to be administered in the Fall of 1972 
and in the Spring of 1973 by the classroom teacher. 



The Classroom Behavior Inventory, formulated by Earl S. 
Schaefer and Ray Aaronson of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, is being used to measure brV^vior /change in the affective 
domain. The twelve subscales of the inventory are included with- 
in three factors: 
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Factor 1 . I n tro vers ion/ Ex trovers Ion 

--Verbal Expressiveness 
- -Gregariousness 
--Social Withdrawal 
--Sel f-Consciousness 

Factor 2. Po sitive Social Behavior 

-•Ki ndness 
--Cons idera teness 
— I rr i tab i 1 1 ty 
--Resentful ness 

Factor 3. Task Orientation 



--Perseverance 
--Concen trati on . 
--Hyperac t i vi ty 
--Distractabi 1 i ty 



Each item of the subscales is evaluated using a four-point 
scale from 4--very frequently-- to l--very infrequently. The 
score for Factor 1» called Introversion/Extroversion » is obtained 
by subtracting the total for "Introversion'' from the total for 
"Extroversion." (Notice that it is possible to obtain a minus 
score for any of the Factors,) Scores for Factors 2 and 3 are 
obtained by an identical method. 

The following table presents the data for each of the fac- 
tors for the five-year-old children {N pre=3,092; N post=1569.) 
for whom data were submitted; 



Table 19 



Classroom Behavior Inventory 





Pre 


Post 






N=1569 


Introversion/Extroversion 


3.02 


4.13*" 


Social Behavior 


4.24 


4.58 


Task Orientation 


1 .46 


2.58* 



JC *Stati stically. significant at .05 level. 



1 1 3 

Factor 1 : In tr overs ion/ Ex trover si on On the pre-observa- 

tion, the five-year-olds had a mean raw score of 3,02 ard on the 

post-observation, a mean raw score of 4,13. This factor has a 

range from 9 to -9 points; hence, the increase indicates an incli- 

A nation toward more extroverted behavior. The objective states 
f 

that there wil) be a statistically significant (,05) positive gain. 
The data indicate that this gain has been achieved. 

Factor^ Z : ^ Soc i a 1 Behavior The f i ve-yea r-ol children re- 
ceived a mean raw score of 4,24 (pre-observation) ^^n ?ne scale 
that ranges from 9 to -9 points. The mean raw score on the post- 
observation was 4,58, an increase of 0,24 raw score units. The 
objective stipulates a statistically significant {•05) positive 

Ik 

change. The rate of change on Factor 2 was not sufficient for at- 
tainment of the objective. 

Factor 3: Ta sk Orientation Again, the range is from 9 to 
-9 points. In the Fall, the five-year-olds scored a mean of 1.46 
points. The mean raw score for the Spring observations was 2,58, 
for an increase of 1.12 units. The expected and achieved gain 
was statistically s i gni f i can^ { . 05) . 

It may be noted that on all subscales the pre-observa ti on 
scores were positive and that there was a statistically signifi- 
cant (.05) positive change on the Intro-Extroversion and the Task 
Orientation subscales from pre- to post-observations for partial 
fulfillment of Objective 2.3. 
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Objective 

Th" e "t e a c ^^s^w i 1 1 develop an open, friendly and relaxed 
classrocr^ :'ricspherc that will enhance positive social 
behavior on tno part of the children. Attainn^ent will 
be measured by an increasingly positive score on the * 
Semantic Differential subscale on the Classroom Obser- 
vation Scale administered by outside observers in May, 
1972 and May, 1973. 



The Semantic Differential subscale of the Classroom Obser- 
vation Scale was Included in the discussion of the Classroom Obser- 
vation Scale for Objective 1.2, page 88. 

Table represents the mean scores for each item for the May 
1972 and the. May 1 973 observations . It may be observed that the' 

scores for the May 1973 observations are consistently more positive 

I 

than the scores fron the May 1972 observations, thereby providing 
evidence of fulfilment of the requirements of Objective 2. 3. a. 



TABLE 20' 

C 1 ima te Scales of the 

Semantic Differential Subscale 
of the 

CI as s room Behavior Inventory* 



Teacher 


M e g a t i V e 




. .1 ^. 




Positive 

. . .1 


Student 






28 \ 


■"-^^^ 38 

1 ^ . — ^-"w — I — 


48 




6 


1 3 






36 


Classroom 




„ .. 1 ... , . . . . 


1 .. . 


L 






3 • 


7 


10 




rt- 



p re 
pos t 



ERXC^ Table 13 for complete item analysis of the three Climate Scales 
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Objective 2. 3. b 

The s taft^TTeveTopnient coordinator will provide at least 
two v/orkshops during the summer institute on the "open 
classroom.'' Attainment will be evidenced by the report 
of the institute on file with the project director. 



Objective 2*3. b stipulates that a minimum of two workshops 
on the "open classroom" wiU be provided during each of the summer 
Institutes. The Summer Institute Reports submitted to the project 
director (see page 2^ for a discussion of District VII) provide 
evidence that appropriate workshops were conducted at each of the 
Institutes (District V, VI, and VIII) in attainment of Objective 
2.3*b* 

★ ★ * 

Objective 2 . 4 

By July 1 I 1 973 , students . aged 6 through 8 who were taught 
as five year olds by teachers who particioated in Staff 
Development will score significantly (•05) higher on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test than students aged 6 through 
8 who were not taught' as five year olds but who were 
tested as control students. The Metropolitan will be 
administered in the Spring of the school year. . 



(Data from the control students have been delayed du^^ing the 
scoring process. Therefore, a discussion of Objective 2.4 will be 
submitted to the project director in an addendum to this report by 
October 15, 1973.) 

* ★ * 

Objective 2. 4. a 

The K-3 teachers will utilize techniques of individualized 
instruction to teach each child basic concepts which help 
satisfy his/her interests. A randomly sel ected number of 
classroom observations will be made by staff development 
coordinators. Evidence will be presented by documentation 
in vhe form of slides. of related activities to the project 
d i rector . 
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The discussion of Objective 2.1. a, page 108, is equally 
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applicable to this objective. 

After reviewing the slides, the evaluator judges that appro- 
priate techniques were employed, in fulfillment of the requirements 
of Objective 2,4. a. 



Objecti v e j • ^ 

The sta'f f devTTopment coordinator will provide a minimum 
of two follow-up workshops on individualized instruction. 
The plans and dates for the workshops will be filed with 
the project director. 



Objective 2A.h states that a minimum of two follow-up 
workshops on individualized instruction will be conducted through- 
out the year. The coordinators' activity logs furnish adequate 
evidence that these workshops were provided for the teachers. The 
evaluator judges Objective 2.4. b attained. 



Objective 2.5 

By July , 1 , 1 973 , students aged 6 through 8 who were 
taught as fi ve-y6ar-o1 ds by teachers who participated 
in staff development will score significantly (.05) 
higher on the Extroversion, Task Orientation, and Pos- 
itive Social Behavior subscales of the Classroom Be- 
havior Inventory than students aged 6 through 8 who 
were not taught as five-year-olds but who were tested 
as control students. The Classroom Behavior Inventory 
will be administered in the Fall by the classroom 
teachers. 



(Discussion of Objective 2.5 will be delayed so that it 
might accompany the discussion of Objective 2.4 in the addendum 
to the project director. [See Obje-ctive 2.4, page 115.]) 
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ObJect1ve2,5.a 

The K-3 teachers will develop an ''open classroom" atmos- 
phere that win enhance positive behavior on the part 
of the children. Attainment will be measured by an In- 
creasingly positive score^on the Semantic Differential 
subscale on the Classroom Observation Scale administered 
by the coordinators in May, 1972 and Mayi 1973, 



(See the discussion of Objective 2. 3. a on page 114.) 

The eve^uator judges this objective to be fulfilled. 

♦ ^ ★ 

Objective 2.5.b 

The staff deveTopment coordinator will plan and conduct 
at least two follow-up workshops during the school year 
on the "open classroom." Attainment will be evidenced 
by the date and location of the workshops filed with 
the project director. 



Objective 2.5.b states that a minimum of two follow-up work- 
shops on the open classroom will be conducted during the school 
year. The activity logs of the coordinators, including both dates 
and locations of the workshops* furnish adequate evidence that these 
workshops were provided. The requirements for Objective 2.5.b have 
been fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER V 
SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPONENT 

The State of North Carolina recognized the need for educa* 
tlonal change and has taken steps to meet this need through the 
kindergarten/early childhood program. An enl ightened^^plan for 
statewide kindergartens has been designed which speaks to the 
developmental level of the preschool child and provides continuity 
into the primary years by utilizing the K-3 open classroom concept 
of education. It is firmly believed that all children, including 
those who have developmental handicaps*, can best' be served within 
the frai^iework of this approach to education. 

It has been recognized that not .^only were the needs of 
some handicapped children not being met in the typical segregated, 
sel f -conti nued special education programs, but also that such pro- 
grams possibly maintained or produc ed handi cappi ng conditions in 
children. To deal with this problem, cooperative efforts have 
been established among the State Department's Division of Excep- 
tional Children, the University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill, and 
this project to encourage and assist project schoolr> in developing 
innovative resource services for children* With such services, the 

*The devel opmental 1 y handicapped child is eight or under, has one- 
third or greater deficiency in two or more of the following specific 
areas of development: perceptual development, gross motor develop- 
ment, fine motor development, receptive language development, ex- 
pressive language development and conceptual "development . (Dr* 
David Lillie, Professor of Special Education, University of North 
Carolina/Chapel Hill.) Operationally: more-^^than 1.5 standard 
deviations below national norm of three of the following five tests: 
Draw!-A-Han, Test of Basic Experience (Language and Mathematics), 
^^^'^ Caldwel 1 Preschool Inventory, and/or the^Stanford Achievement 
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needs of children with special learning problems can he met with- 

^out taking the drastic step of labeling the children as "handi- 

cijppe.d" an<il assigning them to segregated classrooms. 

It is believed that these ,chi Idren > witti the exception of 

the severely handicapped, can clearly be served within the bounds 
♦ 

of the open classroom. This commitment includes both the preven- 
tion and remediation of educational handicaps in children and the 
avoidance of inappropriate placement of children in special classes 

During the first year of the project, in order to fulfill 
this commitment, several part-time personnel were employed one 
group for summer training and a different group for follow-up work 
during the school year. The project decision-makers felt that some 
fragmentation of project objectives, in this aspect of the program 
Occurred as a result of the hiring of two separate groups of indi- 
viduals and the loss of time for personnel while traveling great 
distances to render services. 

In order to alleviate these problems, Betty Siviter, a 
coordinator in the field of special education with capabilities in 
psychology, child development and community relationships, was 
employed on a full-time basis. Her responsibilities commenced 
with the planning stages of summer training. Since the four insti- 
tutes and the principals' conference were staggered at intervals 
throughout the summer* Ms. Siviter was available to serve as a 
staff, leader in each of the western regional training sessions. 
Through demonstrations, workshops and small group discussions with 
the partJi ci pants , she emphas zed strategies for meeting the needs 
rn[/--iand i capped chi 1 dren wi thi n the framework of open, multi-aged 
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classrooms. The content of this training focusedf^^on attitudes and 
expectations regarding the handicapped child , observational skills, 
prevention and remediation of educational handicaps, social rela- 
tionships among children, child advocacy concepts, child development, 
and utilization of resources and family-school relationships. 

The philosophies of the North Carolina early childhood 
education progr^'^^ assert that the regular classroom teacher can 

effectively provide? nieaningful learning ex^)eriences for the develop- 
er 

mentally handicapped child. Therefore, the special education coor- 
diantor spent much of her time assisting teachers. In addition, 
the coordinator assisted special education teachers in finding in- 
novative ways to support the devel opmental ly handicapped child and 
his/her teacher within the regulaV classroom. Thus, the primary 
targets for the spec ial^ education coordinator in summer training 
were both the regular classroom teachers and the special education 
teachers and supervisors, 

Duri^ng follow-up training, the coordinator spent two weeks 
per month in the four educational districts and provided staff 
development opportunities in the form of district (all schools) or 
cluster {two or more schools) workshops and on-site technical as- 
sistance for individual schools. Services to project schools were 
coordinated by the staff development coordinator within each dis- 
trict* 

The remainder of Ms. Siyiter's time (appromima tely one-- 
half) was spent at Polkville Elementary School, a center which 
specializes in the integration of devel opmental 1 y handicapped 
^ndren into the regular classroom, Priority was given to this 
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school to allow ample opportunity for the dfjvel oprnen t of innovative 
mechanispfs to promote successful implementation of the objectives 
as stated in this component. Polkville Elementary School v/as, there 
fore, able to serve as a model, giving leadership to other project 
schools within this area. 

Responsibilities of the special education coordinator to 
this school included the following activities: systematic, con- 
tinuous consultation to the regular and special edt^cation teachers 
and the administrators (principal, special education supervisor); 
assistance to all personnel in adjusting the open classroom environ- 
ment to meet the needs of the developmental ly handicapped child; 
and in-service training for project teachers in the areas of child 
assessment, remediation techniques, and materials and media, etc., 
through demonstrations with children and discussion groups. 

Fur therrio^e , Ms, Siviter assisted in the development of 
activities for parents, including both discussion groups with the 
regular classroom and the special education teachers, and workshops 
which explored relevant topics through the means of discussion 
groups and action-oriented methods such as role-playing problem 
situations, learning new child-centered activities, and making ma- 
terials for use in the home. 

Finally, the special education coordinator develo:>ed co- 
operative relationships with local agencies to serve as additional 
resources for the developmental ly handicapped child within the 
school setting. 

(Note: One major aspect of the Special Education component 
that is not reflected in this report is a research effort on ttie 
part of the special education coordinator and LINC to study the ef- 
fects of two different instructional environments on children with 
^<iDec1al problems. The classrooms at Polkville Elementary School 
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were identified as one environment ma i nstreami ng devel opmen tal 1y 
handicapped children into open regular classrooms. A seU-con ta i ned 
special education classroom in a companion school within the same 
school district and with a similar population was used for the 
second environment* The data for this study are currently being 
analyzed and a report of the results is projected for the latter 
part of Oc tober . ) 
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Spec ial Education Component Objectives 
Object iv e 1 . 1 

By July "1 , 1 973 , all of the K-3 teachers participating 
in staff development during the 1972 summer institutes 
will demonstrate a significantly (.05) more posjtive 
attitude toward devel opmental ly handicapped children as 
evidenced by an attitude survey administered pre and 
post. 

Objective 1.1 states that K-3 teachers parti ; i pa ti ng in 
staff development will demonstrate more positive attitudes toward 
devel opmental 1 y handicapped children. The project decision-makers 
indicated definite program and instructional philosophies in regard 
to developmental 1 y handicapped children, with the "mai nstreaming" of 
children with special problems back into the regular classroom dis- 
serted as the major goal. However, the stress upon the ''regular 
classroom" was modified to "open regular classroom." Appropriate 
instrumentation for measuring this objective was not available. 
Therefore, an instrument was^. developed to reflect the. program and 
instructional philosophies. The data submitted as evidence of at- 
tainment of this objective was used as background information in 
the instrument design. ^ 

The original instrument was designed with the assistance of 
the project director, the regional coordinators and the special 
education coordinator. They we*^e asked to review and respond to 
potential items for the instrument. Reflecting their critiques and 
suggestions, the instrument was designed for administration to the 
participants at the first 1972 summer institute (District VIII). 
The responses to the items were analysed and those for which 
^fpirimi natory quality was questionable were eliminated or rewritten. 
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The Special Education Coordinator analyzed the concepts measured by 
the instrument in'her workshops and discussions with teachers, tea- 
cher assistants, principals, special education teachers and super* 
visors. Comments and suggestions derived from these discussions 
■were incorporated into the revised instrument which was then admin- 
istered to the participants of the second summer institute (District 
VI). Again, the revision process occurred, and the final form was 
written. 

This third and final form became the ''Teacher Attitude 
Survey toward the Integration of the Developmental ly Handicapped 
Child into the Regular Classroom*' {see Section 3 of the revised 
Early Childhood Survey in Appendix C). The results of its adminis- 
tration during the other 1972 summer institutes are presented in 
response to this objective.' 

The pre-test sample (N= 232.) includes all of the partici- 
pants of the summer institutes conducted outside of Districts VI and 
VIU, or in District V. Partici pant responses for Districts VI and 
■VIII were not applicable to the final form. District V participants 
did not participate in the administration of this instrument during 
their preliminary testing. 

The post-test sample (N= 82.) has been described in the 
introductory paragraphs of Chapter III on respondents to the Teacher 
Beliefs Survey, the Classroom Observation Scale and the Purdue Tea- 
cher Opinionnaire. 

An item-analysis is available from the project evaluator. 
The instrument responses cont^-^ue to undergo, analysis for possible 
revision of specific items. An instrume^nt report will be submitted 
to the project decision-makers at a later date.) 

erJc 
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The mean raw score for the pre-test sample was 72.60 (stan- 
dard deviation: 10.05) and 39,50 for the post-test sample, with a ' 
standard deviation of 11,88. The change is significant at the ,05 
level, in fulfillment of Objective 1.1, 



Objective 1 . 1 

the X^TTea chefs will reflect changes in attitude toward 
the acceptance of the devel opmental ly handicapped child 
into the nor'nal classooom situation by providing oppor- 
tunities for children to relate to devel opmenta My han- 
dicapped, children in their own classrooms.. Evidence will 
be provided by a minimum of 12 small group discussions 
(teacher and children) on child related problems as re- 
ported to the evaluator in an end-of - the-year report by 
the teachers. 

Objective 1,1, a was achieved. The evaluator accepts the 
following description of the group discussions by the teachers in 
the center specializing In the integration of devel opmental ly han- 
dicapped children into the regular classroom as evidence of fulfill 
ment . 

'we (teachers) felt that since self-discipline is one goal 
of a "child centered" classroom, the children should play a part 
in decision-making on classroom behavior. 

The children were organized into four discussion groups. An 
adult was present in each group. Whenever a classroom problem de- 
veloped, the groups met to help find a solution. A ''child'^ was 
never considered the probl2m--"bchavior" was examined. 

Each problem v/as presented by the adult to the children, who 
then reconirended ways of solving it. The small groups were much 
more comfortable than the group-at-large had been: there was mor^ 
Q ~ interaction among the children and all had the opportunity to both 

^^to express personal feelings and respond to the discussion. 
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Topics presented for group discussion are listed below: 

1 . Cafeteria behavior 

2. Behavior in small group discussions 

3. Clean up 

4. Use of centers 

5. Care of materials and equipment 

6. Safety in the gym and outside 

7. Fighting 

8. Running inside the classroom 

9. Respect for one another 

10. Sharing 

11. Respect for each other's work and possessions 

12. Behavior on field trips 

As a result of the discussion .sessions , changes in behavior 
were evidenced by the children. They became more aware of their 
responsibilities in the classroom and towards each other.' The 
children's respect for and acceptance of each other's differences 
has helped to provide a warm learning environment.' 

O bjective 1 .1 . b 

The staff deveTopment coordinators will organize and plan 
institutes and follow-up workshops involving the special 
education coordinator in training the classroom teachers 
to work with developmental ly handicapped children, as 
well as with normal children. Fulfillment will be evi- 
denced by the report of the special education coordina- 
tor's iri/olvement in the summer institute report and 
follow-up activities during the school year. 



The Special Education Coordinator's act i v i t i es' 1 n the summer 
institutes are evidenced in the summer institute reports submitted 
to the project director and the project evaluator by the regional 
coordinators. Tables 9 and 10, pages 62 and 68, summarizing the 
Special Education Coordinator's ac t 1 vi t i es ( prese nted in Chapter II) 
are accepted at> evidence of follow-up workshops in training the 
classroom teachers to work with devel opmen tall y handicapped children. 

Objective 1.1. b fias been attained.. 



\ 
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O bjective 1 .Z^ 

By July 1 /1 973 , the K-3 teachers in the center speciali- 
zing In the integration of devel opmentally handicapped 
children into the regular classroom who participated in 
staff development during the 1972 summer Institute will 
utilize thf? special education coordinator in their class- 
room work and will exhibit a better understanding of in-- 
tegration of developmentally handicapped ch i 1 dren" wi th 
normal children. Evidence will be provided by the spe- 
cial education coordinator's activity log and by no ex- 
clusions of devol opmental ly -handicapped children from 
the regular to special education classroom?- 



Table 10^ page 68, which summarizes the Special Education 
Coordinator's activities at the center specializing in the integration 
of developmentally handicapped children, is accepted as evidence of 
fulfillment of the requirements specified in this objective which 
relates to the use of the Special Education Coordinator in the class- 
room by the teachers of the center. 

The second part of the objective states that the teachers 
will "exhibit a better understanding of the integration of develop- 
mentally handicapped children with normal children'' as evidenced by 
. . no exclusions of developmentally handicapped children from the 
regular to special education classrooms." After several on-site 
visits to the center and discussions with the K-3 teachers, the spe- 
cial education resource teacher, Ms. Reta Volbract, and the princi- 
pal, the evaluator judges that there were no exclusions from the 
regular classroom to the special education classroom. 

Objective 1.2 was attained. 



* ★ * 
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0 b.j.t\c t,> J^.?.. J^ii^-^?, 

The K-TTcTc7rer*'s in the center specializing in integration 
of develcpnen tally fiand i capped children into the regular 
clasGrooni^who participated in the 197? summer institute 
vn 1 1 gain understanding for making use of special education 
and xesoii rxe persons and v/ill demonstrate techniques for 

1 ncorpora t i the devel opniontal ly handicapped child into 
the nor^nal classroom. Attainment will be evidenced by 
on-site obsorvat^'ons made by the staff development coordi- 
nators and special education coordinator and by the activ- 
ity Iccj of the special education coordinator submitted to 
the project director. 



Objective 1.2. a specifies that the K-3 teachers at Polkville 
Elementary Sctiool will "...gain understanding for making use of 
special education and resource persons and will demonstrate techniques 

/ 

for incorporating the developmental 1^ 'ulicapped child into the nor- 
mel classroom." Lvidence of aitairi. t nr^^vided through on-site 

visits and critiques by the special education jordinator, the Dis- 
trict VI regional coordinator, the project director and the project 
evaluator. The evaluator concludes from these critiques and obser-: 

vations that the objective has beer fulfilled. 

* ^ * 

Objective 1 b 

The spec i al edljcation coordinator will organize and plan 
staff development activities to train the classroom tea- 
chers to work with normal as well as devel opmental ly han- 
dicapped chi 1 dren . Fulfillment will be evidenced by the 
report of the special education coordinator's activities 
at th^B center during the school year. 



Table 10, pane 6B, presents the summary of the special 
education coordinator's activities at the center and is accepted as 
evidence of fulfillment of Objective 1.2.b. 



★ * * 
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' Object 1 70 7. , 

^"jS'yT^'J^T^s^Pyi^ , devol opmen tal 1 y handicapped 5-year-old 
student;. vcco\\nt]g instruction from teacher^s in the center 
spec i J.1 i i ng in the inttjgration of deve1 opmenta i 1 y handi- 
capped children into the regular classroom who par :ci- 
pated in staff development v/i 1 1 increase their pe ormance 
on the Tost of 8<uic Experiences to a ranking of at least 
25 percentiles higher when the scores of the Fall of 1972 
and Uie Spring of 1973 are compared, 

Tablo 'l prt^^^etits tiie chronological age; the Draw-A-Man test 
scores and nenti' <iqp oquivalent (pre and post); and the TORE lan- 
guage and na Uio'u^ ^ i ( <; , nrc and post scores for the five-year-old 
children witf'in thci center who wore identified by the teachers and 
the special education coordinator as children with special learning 
probl ems --devel option tally handicapped. 

As may in} observed frora the data presented in the table, 
four of the six children gained at least 25 percentile units on the 
TOBE: Ldnguage test and three of the six children gained at least 
25 percentile units on the TOBE: Mathematics test. Therefore, it 
may be concluded frnni the available data that tt^c objective was not 
attained. However, the evaluator cautions that the strict measure- 
ment of fuHilluent of the objective should not diminish the signif- 
icance of the gains by these' individual children. As no control 
group of f i ve-year-'O d children in self-contained special education 
classrooms was available for this study, there is no real basis for 
comparison. It should be noted that these children are in continu- 
ous-progress » open classroon learning environments. Evaluation of 
their progress during the next s^ ^^ool yoar will be more significant. 

The evaluatcr conunends tno progress of these children. 
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Qbjec t i ve J^.-^a 

The t e aVr iTo r f^w f 1 1 utilize techniques and teach concepts 
which help each clevel opnienta 1 ly handicapped child Increase 
his/her c^ch i evonion t in language.} and mathematics. Classroom 
observations will be made by the special education coordi- 
nator, r.vidence will be presented by documentation in 
the form of slides of language and math activities to the 
pro joc t d i rector . 



The special education coord ina tor documented the activities 



in the kindergarten classroom at Polkville El ementary School from 
Its inception in 3eptoniber» 1972, until the end of the school year 
in May, 1 97 3 by moan^. of slides. The slides have been compiled 
into a slide prosonta t1 on which was utilized in the 1 973 summer 
training institutes by the special education coordinator and the 
regional coordinators from Districts VI and VIII. A script is being 
prepared by the special education coordinator and the teachers from 
the center to accoMpany the slides for dissemination and training 



After reviewing the slides with the project director, the 



evaluator concludes that Objective ?<l,a has been fulfilled. 



Object ive 2..y,h 

TheTtaff dev^elopment coordinators will plan and operate 
the two-week summer institutes with a minimum of two 
workshops on individual 1 7. ed instruction and basic achieve 
ment concepts. The Report of the Summer Institute will 
be filed with the project director one week prior to the 
commencenenr of the institute. 



The Summer Institute Reports on file with the project 



director and the project evaluator provide evidence that a minimum 
of two workshops on individualized instruction and basic achievement 



concepts were included in each summer institute's program, in ful 
f illment of Objective 2, 1 .b. 



purposes . 
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Objocti V(? /\;< 

ITy Tu Vyn'^r TO"/ 3 , developnientally handicapped K-3 children 
receiv1n<] Mislructfon from teachers in the center special- 
izing in the integration of developnientally handicapped 
childror: into the regular classroom who participated in 
the staff development will demonstrate a statistically 
significant (.05) oositive change on the 1) Social Be- 
havior subscalc, 2) the Extro-Introversion subscale, and 
3) the Task Orientation subscale of the Classroom Behav- 
ior Inventory to be administered in the Fall of 1972 and 
in the Spring of 1973 by the classroom teachers/ 



The sanplo 'jsed for measurement of this objective was iden- 
tified in Objective ?.!, page 129 of this chapter. The table below 
presents the pre/no^^t cfidnge scores for the six children identified 
as developmental ly handicapped on the three subscales of the Class- 
room Behavior Inventory and designates those children for whom 
significant (.OS) positive changes were . ev i de need on specific sub- 
scales. 



^A^_!l!Le__^2^ores on the Classroom Behavior In ventor^/ * 



ID 


Extroversion/ 
Introversion 


Social Behavior 


Task Orientation 


MAB 


4 2 


- 5 


+ 1 


REB 


- 1 


0 


+ 3 


RTL 


- 5 


0 


+ 6 


REC 


+ 5 


- 5 


+ 4 


RDW 


- 2 


- 1 


+ 3 


BKJ 


- 9 


- 2 


- 1 



*Refer to Table 21, P^g^ 130, for additional information. 
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Ob'jective g,^.a 

The IC-3 teachers will develop an "open cl assroom'V atmos- 
phere that v/ill enhance positive behavior on the part of 
the devel opmcntal 1 y handicapped children. Attainment 
will be measured by an increasingly positive score on 
the Semantic Differential subscale of the Classroom Ob- 
servation Scale administered by outside observers in, May, 
1972 and May, 1973. 



This objective has been interpreted by the ovaluator to in- 
xlude all K-3 teachers in the program. Therefore, the data presented 
for Objective 2. 3, a, page 114, is accepted as evidence of attainment, 
of Objective 2, 2.a; 

* * * 

Objective 2.2.b 

the staff development coordinator will provide at least 
two workshops during the summer institute and two follow- 
up workshops during the school year on the ''open class- 
room/' Attainment will be evidenced by the date and lo- 
cation of the workshops filed witfi the project director. ^ 



Objective 2, 2. b states that a minimum of tv/o follow-up 
workshops on the open class>^oom will be conducted- The activity logs 
of the coordinators, including both dates and locations of the work- 
shops, furnish evidence that thes^e workshops were provided. The 
requirements of Objective 2.2-b have been fulfilled. 



* ★ * 
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VITAE INFORMATION 

Altha Manning — District V 

Nancy Hefner — District VI 

Bob Kimzey , District VIII 

Bernard Schein — Praject Director 

Suzanne Triplett — Project Evaluator 

Betty Siviter — Special Education 

Coord i na to 
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RESUME 
ALTHA F. MANNING 



Staff Development Coordinator 

Residence: 1201 Biltmore Avenue 

High Point, North Carolina 

Birth Date: August 23, 1939 

Marital Status: Married 



Telephone: 883-0440 
Birth Place: Bradenton, Florida 



Educdti on 



B.A. 



1961 



.M.S. 1971 
Further study 

Major Field of Interest 
Teaching Experience: 
1961-66 



Florida A & M, Tallahassee 

Major: Sociology Mi nor: Biology 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 

UNC-G, UNC-Chapel Hill, and Duke University 
Areas: History and Education 

Childhood Socialization 



Senior and Junior High School teacher of Social 
Studies at Howard High School in Ocala, Florida. 

1963-66 Served as Social Studies Department Head and 

curriculum committee chairman, and one year as 
part-time counselor, in school above. 

1966- 67 Teacher of Sociology for high school seniors at 
r ^ Miami Senior High School and advisor to the 

lower house of the Student Council Volunteer 
director of youth activities for a branch of the 
YWCA. 

1967- 68 Teacher at Merrick-Moore School in Social Studies 

areas. Also, served as yearbook advisor. De- 
signed a program for the school which would inte- 
grate the social studies with other subjects and/ 
or interest areas as well as integrate the entire 
curr i cul urn. 
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Professional Experience: 

1968- 69 Resource Specialist with LINC's Project Change. 

The purpose of the project was to identify tea- 
chers in about 13 school systems who would 
be willing to try a different approach to the 
teaching of social studies ,1 anguage, and the 
humanities* The emphasis was on integrating the 
three areas, use of multi-media, team teaching^ 
andstudent-centered learning. In addition, a 
school was selected for summer on-site training 
Many of the practices which were found to be 
successful during the year as well as others^ 
were compiled, organjized, and implemented in this 
summer school training session with teachers', 
administrators, and pupils. 

1969- 70 Resource Specialist on the central LINC staff. 

Major responsibilities during this period were 
planning and conducting training sessions for ' 
teachers, etc., who worked with migrant children, 
and coordinating on-site follow-up and evaluation 
of programs and training. Other responsibilities 
included working with the pilot kindergarten pro- 
gram in staff development and evaluation, and 
other teacher training efforts. 

Special Experience in Field of Interest: 

Summer /Study/tour counselor on European cultures trip 
66 to Denmark and other parts of VJestern Europe in 

connection with Foreign Language League of Salt 
Lake City and the Danish International Student 
Commi ttee • 

1972-73 As Staff Development Coordinator of District 

Five's Early Childhood Education Centers, gained 
more experiences in working with educators on all 
! levels* fiost important^ learned to better re- 

late, in alternative styles, child development 
(socialization) to adult socialization in regard 
to the process of effecting change in educators. 



Publ ications : 
1971 



Change , edited by Sylvia Wilkinson 
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VITA 

NANCY QUINN HEFNER 



T itle : Early Childhood Staff Development Coordinator, Sixth 
Education District (North Carolina) 



Residence: 6 Pleasant Lane Drive 

Newton, North Carolina 28658 Telephone ; (704) 464-6555 



Birth Date ; March 8, 1943 
Marital Status; Married 



Birth Place ; Montgomery, Alabama 



Educational Back<^round i 
B.S. 1965 



M,Ed. 



1969 



Advanced . Present 
Studies 



Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 
Major; Early Childhood & Sociology 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Major: Early Childhood Education & Sociology , 

Appalachian State University, Boone, North 
Car>lina* 



Major Field of Interest : Early Childhood Education 



Professional Experience : 

August 1965- 
February 1966 



February 1966- 
June 196^ 

August 1966- 
June 1967 

August 1967- 
June 1968 



June 1968- 
November 1971 

1969-1970 



C.S.I.P, Teacher Aide; Instructional Aide to 
three primary classes; Newton-Conover School 
System, North Carolina. 

Teacher, 1st grade; Newton-Conover School 
System, North Carolina. 

Teacher, Special Reading; Newton-Conover 
School System; North Carolina. 



Teacher, Kindergarten; Head Teacher. 6f Staff 
of ten; Catawba County School System, North 
Carolina. 

Supervisor, Kindergarten; Catawba County 
School System, North Carolina. 

Adult Education Instructor; Western Piedmont 
Community College. 
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NANCY QUINN HEFNER - 2 



December 1971- Early Childhood Staff Development Coordinator, 

Present Sixth Educational District (North Carolina) ; 

The Learning Institute of North Carolina, 

Durham* 

Special Experience in Field of Interest ; 

1972-73 Have conducted workshops in the area of Teacher-Made 
Materials for Early Childhood Education; Early 
Childhood Staff Development Coordinator. 



Memberships in Related Organizations ; 

-Gaston County Association of Educators 

-North Carolina Association of Educators 

-National Association of Educators 

-Gaston County Association of Childhood Education 

-Association of Childhood Education International 

-North Carolina Kindergarten Association 

-National Association for the Education of Young Children 
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Coordiiiatcr 



Robert T. Kimtey, Jr. 

Olena Heights 

Chapel Hill, 

north Carolina 27514 

Telephone (919) 942-5013 



Special Consultant 

Karly Childhood Education 

State Department of Tublic 

Instruction 
Raleigh/ 

Korth Carolina 27602 



Personal- 



Place and Date of Birth: Trancylvania County, Korth Carolina 

April 21, 1934. 

Married April, 1959 to thi foraer >Urcaret Vehh Keels of McCoU, South Carolin 
Tvo children: ' Klisabcth, 6 in April, 1971 and Bob, 5 in August, 1971. 



Educat, ion — 



ERIC 



Public Schools of Brevard, North Carolina. 
Undergraduate, 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Graduated 1956. 
D*A. Degree in Econcmics. 

Graduate School, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Graduated 1963. 
Master of ICducation Degree, Secondary Education. 

Graduate School, University of Korth Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Advanced Graduate Vork in Public School Adjniuistration. 

Graduate School, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Graduated 1959. 
Kaster of Mucation Desrea, Early C^Uldhood Fiucaticn. 

leaching Experience — 

Social Studied Teacher, dry B. Pfiillips" Junior Hi^jh School, Cliapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1963-li;G5. " 

'feachor for live Year Old CU:ss, The C(/Jt?n^nity Church, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1961-lGo3. 

Instructor, Project Prcrcthnur^, Sout]:ern Oregon College, AsKland, Oregon, 
Sun^ner 1967* 

Teacher in Three, FOur nrA Five Year Old Classes, The Durham Wucation 
^Improvement Program, 106S-1%9. 

AtisrlniBtrative and Supervisory Experience— 

Coordinator, Qiopel Hill Pre-**?cbool, Siunmer 1^4. 



Principal^ North Carolina School of the Arts, Vinscon-^alcn, 1j06S-1963. 



-2- 140 
Director, Durko Comity, North Curoliua; Dcsee^rCi;Ation lustituto, 19G6-196' . 

Head Start Cluster Trainer, JCabtorn Worth Carolina, Head Start Regional 
Training Office, Greensboro, North Carolina, Svmwcr 1969. 

Director, Ciupel Hill Independent School, Cliapol Kill, North Carolina, 1969-1970 • 

Migrant Program Evaluator, Eastern Korth Carolina, teaming Institute of 
North Carolina, Durham, North Carolina, Suniner 1970. 

SiJecial Consultant, Early ChiJLdhood Education, State Departmej^t of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1970-1971. 

Kiacellaneous Experience— 

Assistant to the President, 'Southern Friction Materials Company, Cliarlbtte, 
North Carolina, 1956-1957. 

U.S. Array, Japan and ^Corea, Honorably Discharged, 1957-1959. 

PrJjiting Salesxoan, Package Products Company, Charlotte, North Carolina, 1959-1931 

Cuest Speaker in College Courses, Speaker at eiVic and Professional Meetings, 
Workshop Leader in Schools and Colleges, Suroicr Work in the U*S. Forest 
Service and Camp Counselor. 

References- 
Mr. Jajnss V. Jenkins, Early Childhood Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, 

Dr. Richard Ray, Director, Jht Iea^ning^ Institute of North Carolina, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

yr. Daniel H. iN^llltt, Uw Prof esjgon, University of North Carolina^ Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina. 

f 

Mr. David M. SjJ.th, Director Comnunity Dcvelopiuent , The Urban Coalition, 
V,inston-SalQ-Ti, North Carolina. 

Mr. John L. Johnson, Director of Title I and forcer Superintendent of Sd\ools, 
Burke County, Horganton, North Carolina. 
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VITA 
BERNARD SCHEIN 

Title: State Staff Development Coordinator, Early Childhood 
Education 

Home Re sidence ; 321 W. Trinity Avenue 

Durhara, North Carolina Telephone : (919) 682-7316 

Birth Date ; October 10, 1944 Birth Place ; Charleston, South Carolin 

Marital Status ; Married 

Educational Background ; 

Ed.M. 1971 Harvard Education School, Carobridge, Massachusetts, 

Major ; Educational Leadership, 

B.A, 1966 Newberry College, New Berry, South Carolina. 

Major; Sociology, 

30 quarter Present Georgia Southern Graduate School of Education, 
hours Statesboro, Georgia. Major: Administration and 

Supervision,, 

Major Field of Interest : Educational Leadership in Schools 

Professional Experience/Special Experience in Field of Interest : 

6/66-7/63 Teaching Principal, Yemassee Elementary School, 

Yenassee, South Carolina (Hampton County) , Grades 
1-8 • During this tiine, served as Area Superin^ 
tendent of Yemassee and Fennel Elementary Schools. 

I 

9/68-7/70 Teaching Principal, Port Royal Elementary School, 

Port Royal, South Carolina (Beaufort County) , 
• Grades 1-6 . 

Summer 1970 Consultant for Department of Desegregation at 

the University of South Carolina, Columbia, Worked 
with teachers and principals in human relations 
and in identifying problem areas in preparation 
for school integration . 

Summer 1971 Supervisor, Riverton Elementary Experimental 

Summer School (Individualized Instruction, Multi- 
age Grouping, Non-gradedness) , Clarksdale, 
Mississippi^. 

8/71-6/72 Principal, Riverton Intermediate School, Clarks^ 

dale, Mississippi, This involved changing a 
traditional junior high to one operating on open 
O education principles, (See attached Newsweek 
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BERNARD SCHEIN - 2 



article, May 8, 1972, regarding the program,) 

8/72-1 State Staff Development Coordinator for Early 

Present Childhood Education, The Learning Institute of 
North Carolina, Durham. Responsible as project 
director for the state-supported kindergarten 
program. Involves coordination of program activities 
throughout the state (including staff development 
training seminars and workshops, individual and group 
meetings with classroom teachers, etc*) 

Publications : 

Spring 1970 "Black Studies in Port Royal Elementary School,^' 
South Carolina Education Journal , Columbia, S» C. 

11/70 "Giving Children a Choice," Mississippi Educational 

Advance. 
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VITA 

SUZANNE ELAINE TRIPLETT 



Progrcim Consultant in Learning Foundations and Individualized 
Instruction 

* 

Residence ; Apartment Colonial Apartments 

Durham, North Carolina 27707 Telephone: 919/489-7548 

Birth Date : August 8, 1944 Birth Place ; North Wilkesboro, N. C, 

Marital Status : Single 

Educational Background : 

B*S. 1965 Appalachian State University, Boone, N.C» 

Major : Biology 

Ed.Dr Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Candidate Major: Educational Research 

Major Field of Interest ; Educational Research 

Professio I Experience ; 

1968-70 Chairman of committee to estab.lish a Brevard 
County curriculum guide for se.< education for 
junior high students, and chairman of committee 
for a tobacco education curriculum guide for 
Brevard County, Florida • Also, coordinator and 
liaison for sex education and drug education iri 
Brevard County, (Duties included: previewing 
all materials available to us, discussing com- 
j mercially-prepared programs vith company repre- 

sentatives; representing the county at public 
meetings, on the radio, etc.? answering questions 
on county policy, etc.) 

1969 Coordinator for Sex Education and Drug Education 

Summer in Brevard County, Brevard County School Board, 

Titusville, Florida. 

1970-71 Director-at-Large in charge of North Carolina/ 
South Carolina Expansion, and Director of 
Learning Foundations of Raleigh: Supplemental 
Learning Services, Inc., Greensboro, NX C. 
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SUZANNE ELAINE TRIPLETT 
Page 2 

Teaching Experience: 



1965-67 Biology and Physical Science Teacher, Southeast 
Guilford High School, Guilford County ^ N. 

1967- 68 Physical Science Teacher, Jackson Junior High 

School, Greensboro, C# 

1968- 70 Biology and Physical Science Teacher, Roosevelt 

Junior High School, Cocoa Beach, Florida* 



Research Experience: 



1971- Program Consultant in Learning Foundations and 

Present Individualized Instruction, Research and Evalua- 
tion Toam, Learning Institute of North Carolina, 
Durham, N. C, 



Publications: 



Major Contributor to: 

1971 The North Carolina Learning Abilities Deye l opment 
Center , Learning Institute ot North Carolina, Durhaj 

1972 The Establishment of Regional Centers for Early 
Childhood Staff Development; Continuation Proposal , 
Learning institute of North CaroITna, Durham. 

Author :of: 

1972 Final Evaluation Report for Year-Round School 

Project; Buncombe County ESEA Title III , Learning 
Institute ot North Carolina, Durham. 

1972 Final Evaluation Report, Ssanpson Oounty ESEA Title III 

(August 15) Pro;ject: A Model tor Develo^ln^ Leadership in 
Rural Schools , Learning Institute of North 
Carol ina, Durham. \ 

1972 Final Evaluation Report, Burke County ESEA Title III 

(August 15) Project: Environmental Ecological Education , 
Learning Institute oi North Carolina, Durham* 

1972 Final Evaluation Report, Haywood County ESEA Title 

(August 15) III Project: Preventive Correction of Reading 

Casualties, Learning Institute of North Carolina, 
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1972 



1972 



1972 

(October) 



Final Evaluation Report for the Establishment 
of Regional Centers tor Early Childhood Staff 
Development: 1971-72 / Learning Institute of 
North Carolina, Durham* 

^'Inventory of Teacher Attitudes Toward Uandi-* 
capped Children." 

Third Annual Evaluation, 1971-72 y North 
Carolina State-Supported Early Childhood 
Demonstration Centers ^ Learning Institute of 
North Carolina, Durham* 



Special Skills: 



--Computer programjr.er (FORTRAN) 

--USOE- Approved Educational Program Auditor 
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RESUME 
BETTY HART SIVITER 



Kindergarten/Early Childhood Exceptional Children Coordinator 

Residence: 931 Hampton Street #5 Telephone: 482-3264 

Shelby, North Carolina 28150 



Birth Date: March 2, 1941 
Marital Status: Single 



Birth Place: Danville, Virginia 



Education: 

A. A. 

B. A. 



Further 
Study 



1961 Stratford College, Danville, Va . 
Major: Liberal Arts 

1964 St. Andrew's Presbyterian College,' 

Laurinburg, N.C. Major: Elementary Ed'. 

summer University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill 
69-70 Area: graduate study in Special Education 

isummer Western Carolina University, Cullowhee, N/C 
1972 Area: Kindergarten/Early Childhood 



Professional Experience: 

1964-67 Fourth grade and Head Start teacher, Aberdeen 

Elementary School, Aberdeen, N.C. (Moore County 
School s) 

1967- 68 Fifth grade teacher, Grove Park School, Danville, 

Va. (Danville City Schools) 

1968- 69 Fifth grade teacher, Southern Pines Elementary 

. School, Southern Pines, N.C. (Moore County Schools) 

1969- 72 Itinerant Re$ource Teacher for exceptional children 

(demo teaching and staff development), Moore 
County Schools 

Special Experience in Field of Interest: 

1970- 72 Key role in the institution of Project C.A.-R.E. 

( a child advocacy model pilot project) and 
Resource Teacher for project--Pi nehurst Middle 
School 
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Special Experience, cont'd: 

1970-71 Teacher (deriio) for emotionally disturbed children 
at Sandhills Mental Health Center on Wednesday 
afternoons 

1972-73 Kindergarten/Early Childhood Coordinator for 

Exceptional Children (workshops and Exceptional 
Children Study) 

Publications: 

1971 assisted -- 'Project C.A.-R.E." 

1973 Project LEAD , Cleveland County Schools 

Membership in Profess*! bn"^l Organizations: 

American Association of University Women 
Alpha Delta Kappa 

North Carolina Kindergarten Association 
North Carolina Association of Educators 
Classroom Teachers Association 



Honors: 

1 972 "Woman of the Year Av/ard", Danville, Va 

Special Jrai ning : 



Arts and Crafts 
Early Childhood 
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APPENDIX B 

SUMMARY OF FIRST WEEK EVALUATI'ONS 
DISTRICT VI 



FIRST SVALa^TTQI 



Nuniber of Institutes attended (avex*agb) 



Participants circled nujabers frcn l(not at all) to 6 (significantly) in 
response to the foUcr.dng items » Each item also requested ea^^lanations. 
Those made most frequently are sumrnari^ed here# 

!• The institute has prcrrilded activities that have caused changes in 
rny attitude to:/ard the child^ the classroom, or school In general* 

S:olain: The institute has provided activities that have caused changes 
in my attitude tarard the child, the classroom, or school ix\ general 
* rating 3>U (avozrage) 

InXomation nost balur.ble, had several ideas about classroom reinforced 
by institute^ individualized teaching, improved method of teaching, 
learned by doings 

2. The institute Tras successful in preparing me for my teaching position 
this fall. Rating h^h 



Explanation: Being involved in program was very helpfulj neu ldeas| > 
yes; still question j child ^s importance j repetitiori^; next i/eek to v 
be heloful. 

3, I ::ould be Trilling to have a developmentally handicapped child in my 
open classroc^a. Ratiz^ g h»0 

Explanati ^n: Not feasible until teachers have a chance to really 
get' involved in the first year SCS ro-ramj no experience with 
. haiidicapped children) noi*e experience needed; need help ^rlth preparation* 

The arrangements for meals and living acccmmcdatians were; Ratij)g 3^» 25. 

lixplanationt Living ccnditicns uere g^eat; arrangeinents for meals 
terrible; tiine element made difficult to meet; very good» 

5» The Uni\-ersity involvement jji tlie institute was; Ratin g h>7 

E:G)lanaticn; University sent competent individuaj^ to assist vith 
prog: need more* 

6^ Compared "to other in-service training exparifences, I would rate this 
institute; Rating h»9^ 

Explanation: llore elaborate -^raining; well-^planned; irido variety; 
informative end helpful; rw^eirohasized; first learned one another 
before teaching together* 

• 7t The Resource Centers ^/ere effective in help?Jig me pl^n for corricvlum . 
ideas and cunricuhim materials. Ratin g 

Pixplanationt aijoyed^ learning experience; made neu material; variety 
of opportunities; gocd ideas; meaningful; tine shoi^tage; art activity 
gloat* 
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U Pleaffo ranlc In priority order the parts of thlo Early Childliood 
Institute that have influenced you Moat# 



3 



Exhibits and/or doaonatrations of materiala 0 $3^3% 



T 



The consultants 0 68t2;5 



Resource Centers 0 



Othor (Including the staff) To become a cohesive team 



n;. Please inrite uhat you f e >1 are the KDSt interesting thing that you 
have learned fron tliis institute • Hatin g 

Materials for language arts and language experience * 

2. Working xrilbh child as an individual (open classroom setting)* 

3t Resource ideas 

Record keeping ^ 

5» Classroom Organization* 

6. Hand-on Activities 

7 • Demonstration cn creative in:ltins 

8. T/ork and planning * 

9^ Revaiaped teaching technique 

10. llacrane, tie dying 

11. Heeded information given - useful 
12 » Depth ejqjloration 

13. Assisting teachers irith questions they had 

111, School group^i sharing ideas and materials 

Most frequently mentioned 

III. Recomnandations : 

1. Children should be involved 

2. Le.'is lecture and more activity 

3. More organized—start on tims 
U. Scheduled breaks 

5. Implementation will be the test 
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WORKSHOP DESCRIPTION 



WORKSHOP EVALUATIONS 



PURDUE TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE 
(Section 2 of Early Childhood Survey) 



TEACHER ATTITUDE SURVEY TOWARD THE INTEGRATION 
OF DEVELOPMENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

INTO THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 
(Section 3 of Early Childhood Survey) 



TEACHER BELIEFS SURVEY 
(Section 1 of Early Childhood Survey) 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SCALE 



ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION 
(To be completed by Activity Leader) 



Nane of Institute: 
Date: 



Name of Activity: 



Name of Activity Leader: 



I. List 2 or 3 major objectives of this activity: 
1. 



2. 



3. 



II, Briefly describe activity format: 



II. General impressions: 
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ACTIVITY EVALUATION SHEET 



Name of Instliuia: 
Name of Acrlvir'*- 



Date: 



Time of Activity; 



[;■ O'erali rann? of .'CtTvi:': 



(Great V3lr,e) 



2 1 

YNb' value) . '' 



11. 0-^erali 



([neffecrive) 



III. 



IV. 



v. A--.*di.nonal Co.Tii 
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Hli LEARNING INSTITUTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

1006 < .^P.IONU AVENUe ♦ OU F^H A M i NO R TH C A ROU I MA 2 7 7 0 I • TEUEPHONCl 9l^6»>-a2JI 



EARLY CUILDHOOD STAFF SURVEY 



DO NOT yRITE OR MAllK ON THIS BOOKLET 



NOIE TO THE EXAiMINEE: 



Survey is used for research purposes only In the investigation of 



ceacher beliefs about the teachlng^learnlng process'; It is NOT used for 
the evaluation of Individuals* THERE ARE NO RIGHT ANSWERS. Your responses 
should reflect what you usually think or how you usually feel about the 
statements. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO THE EXAJU^iTE: 



This survey is machine scored. It 
will be necessary for you to use a 
No. 2 lead PENCIL, 

Fill in the infortnatlon blanks and 
grids on the answer sheet before re- 
sponding to the statements on this 
survey* 

EX.\MPLE: In the stnall boxes belov 
the section labeled "Last Name*' print 
as uany letters of your last nane as 
space allows. Use one box for each 
letter. Do the same for your first 
nane. Print your middle Initial under 

Then In the column b^.low each 
bo::, fill in the space for the letter 
you put at the top of the coluran. Be 
sure that there is one and only one 
cark in each column. Do not fill in 
any space in the colurans below the 
boxes which you have left blaak. 



3. Using the answer sheets respond to 
each statecQcnt according to the fol- 
lowing six-point scale: 

SA « Strongly Agree 

A " Agree 

MA « Mildly Agree 

MD « Mildly Disagree 

D « Disagree 

So «» Strongly Disagree 

In responding to each statement, 
decide whether you agree or disagree. 
Then mark the response that best 
Identifies the degree of your agree- 
ment or disagreement* If this Is 
hard for you to determine, nark 
either nlldly agree or mildly dis- 
agree. Work as rapidly as you can. 
Start as soon as you are given 
Instructions. 



THArm YOU. 
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IllCiHrEfV VATCfllAl HAS BfCS ORAnUO BY 1 55 

V>jUtX>^^l\ Vnt^ Page 1 



rO^lC AND OnGANi/AT;ONS OrEftATl^G 
UNDE« AGRECMENTS WiTH ThE NATIONAL iN 
' 'ISj^FortU l''^ STiTUTC OF E0lK:aTI0N FURThCR RtPRO 



OjCIION OUTSiDf THE ERlC SYSTEM RE 
QtliRES PEftMlSSiON Of ThF CoP>RIGmT 
OVVNEH 



bnst in an atmosphere filled with leva and emotional auppc::. 

v i.iCi.ir c m; irequently '^reacW a reballijjiia pupil "by taking an incense 
: lncj.:'3ji in his/her welfare, 

3 eosaritial coc:ponent of a good lesson Is onrt of showing how it is rel :: . 

o:h^r areas of knowledge. 

<a,ssential function of junior high school courses lies in their praparl-^. 
raplls for later courses. 

J, r*;i teacher's ability to see the world as each of his/her students sees it 
is ?n absolute must if he/she is to have any success at all in teaching. 

6, Pupils respect teachers who stand fixta on their convictions. 

7, Ir planning their work teachers should rely heavily on the knowledge and 
ikills pupils have acquired outside the classroom. 

8, The .structure of a field of knowledge is intrinsically interesting to pupils 

* it 13 clearly taught • 

9, Pupils do their best work when they know eitactly what to expect from day to day. 

10. In ':lv2 iuL^rest of good discipline pupils who repeatedly disrupt the class 
rau:t be, sjiverely punished. 

11. Pupils gain a scinse of belonging when the teacher encourages friendships 
ainong pupils in the roon. 

12. Children need and should have Dore supervision and discipline than they 
usually get. 

13. There is too great an emphasis on keeping order in the classroom. 

14. The effectiveness of the teacher depends entirely on the anount of personal 
Interest ha/she can invest in the progress of each pupil. 

15 » The teacher who organises the ciaterial and presents it to pupils in a 
forceful way gets the bast results. 

16, The overall plan of education suffers when teachers depart substantially 
from the subject outlined. 

17 • A properly motivated group of mature students might learn more in a 

semester's time if they were left entirely to their own resources than if 
the/ had a teacher to guide them. 

''l^^ficher Beliefs Sur/ey (T8S)-Form 1> adapted by David Kingsley, for the official 
-.r,^ of th3 Learning Institute of North Carolina, 1971 > Adapted from '^Dimer.glono 
of Teacher Beliefs about the Teaching Process," Wehllng. Lesie J., and Charters, 
gp^Qi Jt,, ARK A J ournal ^ January, 1969. 
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18. Pupils learn beat when permitted to set their own pace in doing the work. 

19 • ''Chii teacher assures optimum learning conditions by giving top ptloricy lo 
the social-emotional needs of pupils • 

20. The effectiveness of teaching is enhanced when the teacher has the ablll'^^v 
to see the world as each pupil sees it. 

21. Pupils respect teachers who expect them to work hard in school. 

22. Time to choose freely their own activity during the school day is a must 
for pupil morale. 

23. Nothing captures students' interest in school work as quickly a^ allowing 
then to wrestle with problems of their own choosing. 

24. Pupils learn efficiently the essentials of a subject when every member of 
the class moves simultaneously through carefully planned lesson sequences. 

25. The pupil's knowledge is best developed when teachers interrelate facts 
and figures from many different subject fields. , 

26. Pupil failure is averted when mastery of subject matter is the prime requisite 
for promotion. 

27. Teaching of specific skills and factual subject matter is the most important 
function of the school. 

28. The goals of education should be directed by children's Interests and needs 
as well as by the larger demands of society. 

29. A firm hand by the teacher promotes emotional security for pupils. 

30. Grading pupils separately on achievement and citizenship assures that teachers 
will insist on mastery of subject matter as well as good behavior* 

31. Pupils frequently learn much more under their own initiative than they do 
under teacher direction. 

32. Teachers who like pupils will usually encourage pupil initiation and 
particlpatldn in planning lessons. 

33. The backbone of the school curriculum is subject matter; activities are 
useful mainly to facilitate the learning of subject matter. 

34. Teachers who do not like pupils will usually decide on and plan lessons 
alone rather than use pupil participation. 

35. The curriculum consists of subject matter to be learned and skills to be 
acquired. 

36. Group activity teaches children to think and plan together, Independent of 
direct supervision by the teacher. 

37. In teaching it is quite essential to cover the material In the course of 
^ study. 
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Jl. Z\c .lecy int^rac,■: '^'ilch pupils do:::eii\is: ; o r.aloiv Jjx one subjact can be 
^*.,:\abla to thon^., but only if ^:?^cV.er-; -..id ,1^ bw'oaderilng th^ic p<sr- 
j-jjiictives acrosii sulject matter boundauUj. 

.J9, The coE^letion of any worthwhile task ir\ .vlu.v:*tlon requires hard work nr. 
Che part of pupils* 

iO. Across- the-school routine imposes a conslsr.oncy in classroom procedure 
which tends to restrict important avenues Sor learning* 

'ii. The attitudes learned by a student are ofceu the moat important re 'it o£ 
a lesson or unit, 

<42. Learning i.J essentially a process ot increasing one's store of infonnacicn 
-Vot'f: varicus fields of knowledge* 

43i Pupils must be kept busy or they soon get into trouble* 

A4. The most important thing a teacher can do to set the stage for learning is 
to discover the interesj;s of students. 

45. Students who misbehave or do not learn are generally children who need laore 
love » 

^6. pupils are encouraged to exercise independent thought they should be 

thoroughly grounded in the facts and knowledge about the subject* 

47. 'Vhen given a choice of activity, pupils generally select what is best 
for then* 

48. The basic function of education is fulfilled only when pupils are led to 
understand the general significance of the material they have learned* 

49. Pupils gain more satisfaction from doing a difficult task well than any 
other achievement. 

50. Children should be given mote freedom in the classroom than they usually get. 

51* The pupil's impression of the teacher's personality greatly influences what 
he/she learns. 

52. Teachers must set definite items aside to show pupils the relationships 
between their subject and the overall goal of education* 

53% Teachars increase their chances of directing the work into productive 
channels by having pupils participate In the planning. 

54. Teachers must always be prepared to explain to pupils interrelationships 
among varipus elements of the overall curriculum. 

55* The use of sarcasm by the teacher can accor4pllsh nothing but emotional ham 
for the pupil. 

56, Pupils paster the essentials of a subject only vhen extensive plana are 
made for accommodating individual differences in pupils* 
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57. Pupils never really understand a subject until thay can relate what they 
have learned to the broader problems or the world. 

56. Good rapport with pupils is tnaintalnea oy th^ teacher who always finds 
i:iir.e to help individuals with special problems. 

39. ^^o thing stimulates a pupil to apply hica/aurself mote diligently than a 
warm, personal interest in his/her progress shown by the teacher. 



THE PURDUE TKACHER OPINIONNAIRE** : The following thirty-four statements are 
designed to provide you the opportunity to express your opinions about your work 
as a teacher and about various school problems in your particular school situation. 
There are no right or wrong responses, so do not hesitate to mark the statements 
frankly. 



60, ihe work of individual faculty members is appreciated and cotnmended by 
our principal. 

61. Teachers feel free to criticize administrative policy at faculty meetings 
called by our principal. 

62, Our principal shows favorltisni in his/her relations with the teachers in 
our school. 

63. My principal makes a real effort to maintain close contact, with the faculty. 

64. Our principal's leadership in faculty meetings challi^nges and stimulates 
our professional growth. 

65, Tlv-^c^i is a yreat deal ot griping, arguliii^, taking sides and feuding among 
our teachers. 

66* Generally, teachers in our school do not take advantage of one another, 

67. The teachers in our school cooperate with each other to achieve coraon 
personal and professional objectives ♦ 

68, rxperienced ifaculty r.embers accept new and younger mecbers as colleagues. 

69, My principal makes ny work easier and more pleasant, 

70. My school principal understands and recognizes good teaching procedures. 

71. The lines and methods of communication between teachers and the principal 
in our school are well developed and maintained, 

72, My principal shows a real Interest in my department. 



**The Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire , prepared by Ralph R. Bentley and Avemo M* 
Rempel. Copyright 1967, Purdue Research Foundation, Reprinted by the Learning 
Instituce of North Carolina with the permission of the Purdue Research Founda- 



tion. 
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73, Our principal promotes a sense of belon.i:ui^ araong the teachers in our 
school, 

/4. The competency of the teachers In our 6chool compares favorably with that 
ot the teachers in other schools with which I ata faaillar. 

75. Our teaching staff is congenial to work with. 

76. My teaching associates are well prepared for their jobs, 

77. Our school faculty ha8 a tendency to form Into cliques* 

78. The teachers in our school work well together. 

79. Ky principal is concerned with the problems of the faculty and handles 
uhe3e problems sympathetically. 

80» I do not hesitate to discuss any school problem with my principal* 

81. My principal'' acts as though he is interested in me and my problems, 

82. My school principal supervises rather than ^'snoopervises** the teachers in 
our schools 

83. Teachers' meetings as now conducted by our principal waste the tiae and 
energy of the staff. 

84. My principal has a reasonable understanding of the problems connected with 
my teaching assignment. 

85. 1 feel that my work is judged fairly by ny principal. 

36. The cooperativene^s of teachers in our school helps make my work more 
enjoyable. 

87. Th? teachers in our school have a desirable influence on the values and 
attitudes of their students. 

88. Other teachers in our school are appreciative of my work* 

89. Ina teachers with whom I work have high professional ethics • 

90. The teachers in our school show a great deal of initiative and creativity 

in their teaching assignments. 

91. My principal tries to irakc me feel comfortable when he visits my classes. 

92. My principals makes effective use of the individual teacher's capacity" 
and talent. 

93. Teachers feel free to go to the principal about problems of personal and 
group welfare. 
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INVENTORY OF TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD HANDICAPPED CHILDREN***: The following 
uventy-Eive atateaents are designed to sample teacher opinions about teachers 
and their relationships with developmentally handicapped children. Since there 
is no agreement as to what these relationships should be* there are no right 
or wrong answers. Please give us your individual feelings about the statetnentii . 

94. Developmentally handicapped students cannot be trusted as readily as other 
students. 

95. Students who cannot perform academically according to the school and/or 
classroom standards should be segregated from the nonnal group and put 
into special classes. , , 

96. Developmentally handicapped students tend to be less interested in learning 
than other students. 

97. Aggressive students require the teacher's attention more than quiet ones. 

98. A teacher seldom finds working vi||th developmentally handicapped students as 
rewarding as working with other students. 

\. 

99. Developmentally handicapped students usually need more personal attention 
and supervision than do other children. 

100. Developmentally handicapped students require more patience from the teacher 
than do other students. 

lOli Developmentally handicapped students arc as able to select their own 
topics for themes and reports as are other children. 

102. Pupils who fail to complete their lessons should be kept from participating 
in outdoor activities in order to make up the assignment. 

103. Teachers are sometimes the cause of the difficult behavioral problems in 
their classes. 

104. Classroom teachers can seldom counteract the effects of a socially deprived 
home environment. 

105. Parents of developmentally handicapped students usually are not interested 
in their child's school progress as evidenced by their lack of involvement 
in parent-school organizations and parent-teacher cortferences.' 

106. Developmentally handicapped students usually are not as mature in their 
social relationships as others in the s^e class. 

107. Teachers usually have a few students who are unable to perform according to 
his/her expectations. 

108. A teacher should not be expected to change his/her general class expectations 
for developmentally handicapped students. 



^**Iny^^utory of Teacher Attitudes toward Handicapped Children, prepared by Suzanne 
k'^rlp^ett. Copyright pending, The Learning Institute of North Carolina, Durham. 
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109. Teachers trained to work especially with developtnentally handicapped 
students are good sources of infotmatioa for regular ckissroom teachers 
v;ho must deal with developmentaliy handicapped students in their own 
classroom^. 

110. ^ If a child's parents are unable to manage him/her, the child's teacher 

should not be expected to handle hira/.her at school. 

111. Increased freedom in the classroom only creates confusion for the 
developmentaily handicapped pupil. 

112. A teacher should not be expected to become involved with a student's 
problems that stem from emotional deprivation at home, 

113. Developmentaily handicapped students have a natural tendency to be unruJy 

114. Assigning additional work is occasionally an effective ineans of punlsbmer 

115. A teacher should not tolerate the use of improper or slang expressions by 
_ his/her students, 

116. Developmentaily handicapped students receiving aid from a special 
education teacher should be separated from other stu.denta for the neces;>.i 
work, 

117. Pupils with speech problems should be encouraged to recite as often as 
other pupils. 

118. Students who cannot perform behaviorally according to the school and/or 
classroom V^standards should be segregated from the nornal group and put 
into special classes. 

5 ■ 



Paqcs 1G2 and 1G3 of origi ndl- document 
contain Fgrm fJo. 0033, copyrighted 1073 
by Gernisch, and is not available for 
reprodfjction at this, time. 
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LINC CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SCALE 



Teachet^*s Name 
Teacher Code 



Date of Observation 



Check as appropriate: 



Grade Level 



(If mujtlage, give grades combined or ages 



UPRE 



'2=P0ST 



District 



School Name 



OBSERVER'S COMMENTS: 



Center Number 
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- ' USE OF MULTNMtOIA TEACfllNG 

... ' . . ^ 

Ml Reference materials are available 'in classroom for use by both * 
teacher and pupils. • encyc 1 opedi^as , dictionaries, world 

atlases, supplenientary**"texts , supplementary books, etc. ) 

A B ' \ p ; E 

0 types 1 type 2 type^ ^ 3 types 4 or more types 

[Oefinition: ''by both teacher and' pupils'' realiw tho^t this is a 

value judgment, but make your best judgm.ent. £i£. i if 'the- record 
player is on the top of a^cabinet, closed, it could probably be assumed 
that this was- not available for use by. first grade-^students; or^ if the 
encyclopedias are in a cabinet on th6 top shelf, ll v^ould also be^ques-- 
tionable whether first graders could get them when needed.] 

iM2 Maps, char ts , gl obes and other models are available in the 
« classroom for use by both teacher and pupils. ' , 

A B C > _D E \ 

0 typl?s TType 2T^ypes T types \4 or more types 

[ bef i ni tion : "models" This can be a clock, a skeleton, thermopieter , etc.] 

H3 Teacher-made macerials such as charts, games, and oth^r.aids, are 
available for use by both teacher and pupils. (Note: this does 
no't include student work.) ' . 

A ^ ' E 

0 typos ' type T^pes J types 4 or^m.ore types 

M4 News.pjipers J magazines, catalogues, tel ephone 'di rector i es , etc.» 
are available' ia classroom for use by both teacher arid pupils. 

A B ^j: D E 

0 types 1 type ^types 3 types 4^ or more types 

» ■ ' . 'A 

M5 Pupi 1 s ' v/ork i s on d i sp 1 ay . 

A ^ J D E 

^ 0 displays' 1 display^ 2 displays ' '3 displays 4 or more displays 

\ 

r ^ A.ud r'o- V i s ua 1 ter i a 1 s are available in the classroom for use 
,/ by both teacher and pupils* - ^ 

__A _B CJ D E ' ' 

0 types ' ^1 type 2 types T^pes 4 or more types 

[ DefTnition : /'audio-v'isual materials" By this we mean physical equipment^ 
such as filmstrips, ICmm film, tape recorder, record player, etc.] 
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'USE OF INTRA-CLASS GROUPING* 

n The phj/sical arrangerrent of the room allows for varying kinds 
of acti vi ty . 

A ^8 C D E 

' 1 type 2 types 3 types 4 types 5 or more types 

[ Definition : "varying kinds of activity" individual, partner, small 
groups (3-4), large groups (more than 4 but less than entire class), 
entire class; examples would be a rug area for reading groups or 
relaxed reading, two desks together for partner work, a*table or 
desks pushed together to form a table-like arrangement, chairs in 
circle or semi-circle, etc.] 



12 Groupings change. 

A J E 

0 change"" " T'chanqe 2 changes 

[ Def ini tion : "groupi ngs " change" By this is nieant that the actual 

construction of the groups changes; £.5., 3 children in one group" 
mix vn'th 6 children in another group forming two new groups, indi- 
vidual v:ork changes tc s^all group and large group work, etc. 



13 Pupils help each 0 1 e r v; i t h w ci^^.k . 

A ' B C D E , 

' ' ^ LPTp"— " [TTCT^-^ 2T^a^ y™i; :i?i?Frmn 40"'^ 

of c] ass of the class 

14 Teacher maintains chock on progress of class by moving among 
groups. 

A 8 C D E 

0-20;: ~2T^40: 41-60% FT^: more than 80^- of 

groups rearhed groups reached 

15 Pupils frove freely about the room. 

A B C D E 

0^: THT^: r^W: more than 2^'- ~ 

of class of the class 



*A group may consist of as few as one or as many as the whole 
class . 
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DIFFERENTIATING ASSIGNMENTS 

Dl Pupils have individual assignments. 

A B • ' C ^ , 0 E 

— — rrm". — Tvm m^mf. — 

of class of class 

[ Definition : "individual assignments'' We don't really expect that 
each individual will have a different assignoient, but rather that 
the assignrr.ent wilVoe tailored to the individual; evidence of this 
would be individual folders, individual cards, contracts, etc.] 

02 Pupils use materials at different levels of difficulty, 

A B , . ^ . ^ . ^ ^ 

1 -2 levels 3-4 levels ^6 levels 7-8 levels 9 or more 

levels 

[ Definiti on : "levels" This does not necessarily imply that 
students are in 9 or more books, but rather that they are at 
9 or more levels within differing books; > one student on 
page 2 in a given book and another student on page 50 in the 
same book would count as two levels.] 

D3 Pupils receive individual assistance from teacher or aide. 



A 


B 


C 0 


E 


0-10". 




21-30:i 31-40;i 


more than AQfi 


of c1 ass ' 






of the class 


D4 Pupils do enrichment 


(broadening 


, horizontal) work. 




A 


B 


C 0 


E 


0-10'. 




16-20r. 21-25?^ 


more than 25% 


of class 






of the class 



[D efinition : ''enrichment'^ This implies that the students are doing 
v/ork on tf)eir own levels which will broaden their knowledge at these 
levels rather than extend them into more difficult work; contrast 
with accelerate.] 

D5 Pupil participation is active and purposeful as indicated by 
pupil involvenent in work. 

A B 0 E 

0-20:i 21-4CK 2^601 &l-80f gFTOT 

of class of class 
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PROMOTION OF IHOEPENOEflCF. FROM DIRECT SUPERVISION IN LEARNING 

51 Groups, independent of direct supervision {ID5), are employed. 

.A 5; C D E 

"""" 5 groups 1 group regroups 3 groupf 4 or more 

groups 

[ Def inUion : "IDS" This indicates that tho tea,cher is not sitting or 
standing directly with the pupils and directing their every move; an 
example of directly supervised activities would be a reading group.] 

52 Pupils not involved in directly supervised activities move 
freely aitiong groups . 

_ A B C\_ D E 

2h^i ^X^Ol ^hW: 81-100^ 

IDS pupVls IDS pupils 

53 Pupils involved in IDS activities work individually and/or 
i ndepende:^ tly in groups. 

A B C D E 

i^iirr^ FTTC^ TTT^fy: ^^VW^^ ^MOO^ " ' 

IDS pupils IDS pupils 

[ Def ini ti on : With this $t-.te;rent v;e ort] tryi,:*;; lo (jet at whether the 
students are actually doing rreaningful activities wit!;oiit the 
toache:-' 0^' are i:hey 'goofing off."] 

54 When pupil: finish one task> they proceed to another task without 
teacher d i rec t i on . 

A ^ 13 C. D ^ ; E ' 

" iPcQ\ of those T\-m ^^TTTo:. ^'VT-M^ SN100\ cf 

fipi.shing those finishing 

55 Pupils Seek n' d from ro re than one source other textbooks, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc .). 

A B , 

O-IO'^ TTZO: TT^C^ " 4f^ or n:ore 

lOS pupi 1". IDS pupils 

56 Teacher is av;are of what is going on in J,DS groups, as evidenced 
by observer questions at end of ac t i vi ty "( per i od ) . 

A B C 0 . E 
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CLIMATE SCALES 
Circle one nvimber on each dimension of each scale. 



Teacher 


I. 


Aloof 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Responsive 


2. 


Nonunder standing 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Understanding 


3. 


Harsh 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Kindly 


4. 


Erratic 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Steady 


5 . 


Evading 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Responsible 


6 . 


Disorganized 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Systematic 


7. 


Dull, 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Stimulating 


3. 


Stereotyped 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Original 



Student 


1. 


Social Hostility 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Positive Social 
Behavior 


2. 


Negative Task-oriented 
Behavior 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Positive Task-oriented 
Behavior 


3. 


Uncooperative 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Cooperative 


4. 


Unresponsive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Responsive 


5. 


Uninterested 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Interested 


5 . 


Discontented 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


Contented - . 



Classroom 


1, Restricted 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 


Open 


2. Hostile 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 


Friendly | 


3, Tense 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 


Relaxed 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The present evaluation/assessment component of' the North"* 
Carolina Kindergarten/Early Childhood Education program, having 
provided data, on academic achievement and the benefits of kinder- 
garten Experience, should be expanded to encompass the total Early 
Childhood program. The Kindergarten/Early Childhoo(J Staff Develop- 
ment Coordinators, .-sembers of the Kindergarten/Early Childhood 
staff from the State Department of Public Instruction, and repre- 
sentatives from the Learning Institute of North Carolina recommend 
the following for inclusion into the research and development 
design: \ 

\ 

1 . One percen t {]%) of t he total kindergarten budget 
should be a ppro priated for cont inued research and development . 
Tho Coordinators recognize that the federal guidelines on budg,pt 
expenditures for program eya. 1 u a t i o n recon-:mend a minirruni of and 
d iuaximum 10;^; that industry reportedly sper^'i: 10" for research 
alone; and that du^ir.g the Tirst four years of th^^ present program 
r.he State appropriated 2. J -3. 5' for research and devel oprren t . 

2 . Tiie final research and deve>] op>Ten t d e s 1 g n t s t o be 
appro ved by the Morth .Carol i na Ki nderga rten/Ea r ■ y Chi ldhood ' 
Steering Con-.rnittee and to be subfnitt ^d to the florth Carol i n a S tate 
Board of Education / The design is to be ^'certified'' by the Steer-, 
ing Cominittee as appropriate for the program. • 

3* ll^-l~-^lliiL?X^.,§Jl^_J^^!^ to be so 

cor^str ucted as to solicit bids frorn several research and develoo- 

' ' ' ' ' • ' — ■ — - ■ - ■ — • ■■ ■ - — " ■ ■ — ■ — ■ ■ — ^ — — . .... , - ' . 

ment agencies . 

*Accord1ng to the Chamber of Commerce's figures on the Research 
Triangle Park, the money spent for research varies between 8% and 
13% of gross company budget, dependirig on the nature of the company 

r>"dnd the need within the organization for a research team^ 



2 

4. In the State Board of E duca tion's contract agreement 
w ith the research and development agencyCi es)^ the Director of 
Kindergarten/Early Childhood Ed ucation und er the Superintendent 
of Public Ins true t ion , wi 1 1 be responsible for the administrative 
responsibility of the research and development program , 

5 . The assessment battery* should be continued for a 

s tati s ti cally- representati ve number of randomly selected c enters 
and compared to the state norms for the instruments > % 

6 . The data that>has been collected on North Carolina's 
5-year olds is to be used to compute norms, for the j^tate on all 
relevan t variables for comparisons in the future . The norms could 
be validated and/or updated every three years. 

7 . The focus for program research and d ev,elopment should 
be placed on the chi Id-cen tered (open) c 1 as sroom a^s compared to 
the subject-centered(traditional) classroom . The philosophies 

oi tne Horth Carolina Kindergarten/Early Childhood program advocate 
the hi 1 d- cen te red c :ept of education, but a review of the avail- 
cble literaturo indicates that there is a dearth of research in the 
field re'^ated to the effects of the ^'^open" classroom- The Coor- 
dinators suggest that the state early chi 1 dhood ;program is a 
ready-made laboratory for such research and that the research^ if 
undertaken carefully* would comprise a major tool for program 
improvemen-t as it expands. By 1 979, when all 85,000.5-year olds 
in North Carolina will be enrolled in kindergarten, the early 
childhood staff should be able to support i t s ph i 1 os oph 1 es v;ith 
research based on the state program. ^ 

*The Coordinators do not feel tied to the existing instrumentation 
in the assessment battery; hov/ever, for the present, v/e are not 
recommending any changes. It is anticipated that as more appropriate^ 
,?HnstVuments become available, they will be recommended for considerati 



8. The Coordinators foresee that the research design 
wil l be changing constantly over the next five years to meet the 
conti nuing ne eds of t he program and/or staff as the program evolves , 
Therefore, since both the program and the research are in a state 
of flux, the Coordinators recommend tha\: the data collection system 
be made easier and more efficient. Data information for students, 
teachers, teacher-aides, principals and school systems is necessary 
for the continued evaluation. Researchers from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Learning Institute of North 
Carolina, colleges and universities, and other research facilities 
need to be consulted as to what data collection requirements exist, 
and how the collection end storage of necessary data can be accomp- 
lished efficiently, (The Coordinators are working under the 
assumption that all dat=^ currently available is or will be appro- 
priately stored so^ as to be immediately access ibl 2 , ) 

• The fol 1 ovm' no ar eas should be given top priori j n 
research activi ties planned for next year, and t:?e re search should 
refl ect the effect of the degree s of openn ess" of a cjassro 0 ii! o£ 
t he di f f eren t areas : 

A. Are^is of interest 

B. Attitude toward school 

C. rttitude toward teachers 
D , Cofipe ti t i on 

E, Cooperation 

F ; Crea t i v i ty 

G. Decision-making ability 

H . I ndependence 

I , Prob 1 em-sol vi ng skills 

J . Res pons i b i 1 i ty 

K. Scholastic achievement 

L • Sel f -concept 

f'! . S e 1 f - m 0 1 i v a t i 0 n 

M, Social interaction with peers, 

[It should be noted that some of these areas might be combined in 

^various ways, but not at the risk of exclusion of one or more of 
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4 

the areas.] 

1 0 • A study comparing exceptional children in the^open 
environment to thosft>>1n the sel f-contai tied classroom s hould be 
made. This would include the fourteen points previojusly mentioned* 

IK An evaluation of children from the uppe r primary, 
level (3rd grade ) i s recommended to determine achievement 'com - 
parisons from the traditional and open classrooms , T hi s study 
should include children: v^ho have had no kindergarten experience- 
and are in a tra. Uional classroom; who did attend kindergarten 
and are in a traditional classroom; who have no kindergarten ex- 
perience and v/ho are in an open classroom; and who have kindergarten 
experience and are in an open classroom. 

1 2 » Adjustments to the tradi t ional environment on the . 
elementar y lev el after involvement in an open primary program 
should be stu died. Subjects both with and without kindergarten 
experience should be- used in this evaluation. 

13. The research and dev elopment design should reflect 
the e ffects of staff developm ent on the program. The attitudinal 
study of teachers, teacher-aides and principals in the^ program 
should be continued. It is felt, however, that the forms currently • 
being employed could be combined to provide a thorough, yet brief, 
instrument for this use. (This recorfmenda ti on does not preclude 
the inclusion of more appropriate instruments as they become 
available.) Observation appears to be the best method for indi- 
cating what is going on in the classroom and its use should be 
extended in the evaluation. Care must be exercised to ensure that 
changes in teachers and in their classrooms can be related to 
changes that occur in the children in those classrooms, the 

o 
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design must also be flexible enough to acconunodate \the changes 
that occur in staff development activities. 

14. The attitudes of parents should be studied . An 
evaluation of their reactions to the various aspects of the 
progran) would be entirely appropriate and prerequisite to a 
complete understanding of the impact of the' program. 
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Frank Pprioi- firaiiam^Ciiiia Development Ceni 

V - ; April 19, im 



\ 



% ' ^^^^ i > ■ f 

Ma. Annette ^reen , , ^ 

CoriatilUnt, EcJEA l/tle III ^-^-^ ' ' 

State Department oi Public Inatrxxctfon / 
Raleigh,">^Iorth Carolina / 



It Wti3 good to be with you again at the recent Title III ^review 
oe the Staff Development Program. The following represent my comments 
on -that /nt;le III revlevs 'As x^as agreed, I wlll'glve the majority 
of ny fcommenfco on the issue. of program evaluation. 
* * 

The corrjnittee vaa most concerned about the degree to x^hich th^ \ 
evaluation t^porto available to the public have seemed to be In- ' 
fluenccd by x^hat political effect the reported results might have* 
Tf»ey ar^ p/rticulariy concerned that reports presented^ to and cir- 
culated to professionals seem to be different in substance and T 
emphasis than the report delivered to the state leglsl^v/nre. In a . 
total revlw of the situation it seemed quite clear tint the deci- ~ ^ 
sions trclrt'^d to presentation of data x;9re made by policy makers * 
rathef than the evaluator, out thiS-^cati call into serious- question 
the credibility of the entire effort;^ This x;ould b^ too b^d because 
fc:/ projects have spent this much tljne, energy and genuine effort 
in the attempt to state clearly and objectively x/hat ii: is that they 
v;erc accomplishing. Part of the problem also Involves the very 
limited resources given to the evaluatlpn effort, v/tth a single 
staff member responsible for one of the key aspects of the program 
itself, in terms of professional and public justification. 

Ue applaud the attempts to broaden the evaluation plan for *' 
ner^t jevir . Instead of merely settling for changes in teacher attitudej 
actual changes in teacher behavior will be collected and tha£ 'would 
be a much more solid and more impressive result to establish. , Also, 
it would be most useful to focus more attention on the exceptional 
children in the program by identifying them as such, and preaking 
out their particular performance and response to the program^ This 
' would require a slmllai? t analysis as has been fione by sex, race 
or social class, and thesv. results on the handicapped have many 
important policy implications* * 

■■; • '• )•, 

ERXC Ihe Univmlly of Hpflh Cflfolina al Chapal Hill, Hoflh Garolifij 27514 ' ^.^-^ 



M3» AnnettQ' Green 



April 19, 1973 



T/ie cominittee would recormnend the establishment of a 3t?parate 
>rof ccialonal evalucitlon board to overaee the total cvaluatLon plan 
of the^proJect» This boarjl would be composed of well known or 
^dlytln^Julshed people In the fioicl of educational evaluation within 
'and outoide the scene of North Carolina and would provide the kind ' 
of sophisticated technical expertise that would bring atrong 
credibility to the evaluation effort. -This group should probably 
meet twice a year^ once to help with. the development of the plan of 
notion in texfm^ of an evaluation program and once later on in the 
year to review nnd cf^r^rify the preaentaeion of the results of the 
evaluation plan/ 

conjunction with the previous recommendations we would 
rccon^nend that careful attempt be made to separate the formative 
and summative evaluation efforts related to the project. As' long 
as the evaluation that is desired is formative in nature, that is 
devoted entirely towatdo^the collection of information that will 
lead to Improvement of^ the program, then there is a great advantage 
In having such information collected by the project staff themselves. 
However, whenever there are surnmatlve evaluation data to be collected, 
wliere the decision is to be inade as to whether the program is worthy 
or not, then such data collection cannot remaip in the hands of thb 
committed project staff wlthc^ut seriously Impairing the credibility 
of th3 report Itself. In other v:ords, a summative evaluation should 
probably be done by people outside of project Itself or, at the very 
leaat, should have such 6bvioug and careful controls over potential 
blai? that no reasonable person could raise the issue. 

The committee considered these recommendations to be extremely 
important and worthy of careful consideration by the steering committeei 
The reports of positive results have been easily and generally accepted 
without serious question because of the general positive attitude and 
emotional climate currently surrounding the early childhood program, 
llov/ever such a climate cannot be expected to maintain itself forever 
and when the weather changes it is extremely important that the eval- 
uation program as it la now presented will not be able to stand up 
under hostile scrutiny and that serious and sustained effort to im- 
prove it is required. 

tn addition to. the abovg points, I just want to review some of 
^ the other major pointo namely the importance of knowing needed nan- 
power "requirements for early childhood for the State of North Carollnai 
and the development of a technical assistance team Instead of a single 
lonely ataff development coordinator together with the organization 
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M*u Annette Green 



3 



April i9> 1973 



of a brociil tnlGnt pool that would be available to respond to a 
wld^ v^irloty of technical aciilgtaaCG rt!f:ueGts from local ochool 
dl.stcicta. That together with the execution oE the special educa- 
tion evaluation program ahould provide even higher quality to an 
already Impressive program* 




JJGsmJh 



Dictated by Dr, Gallagher but signed in Kia absence 
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OASTON COUNTY 
htiVNAGKHliNT REVIEW 
April 18, 1973 

Eva Im tor 1 

Uecpmiiie ndations for Your Consideration 

It is recommended that increased attention be given to the documentation 
of the gains- of handicapped children in open education. This type of documen- 
tation is neccssaxT" if we are to continue to recommend the use of special 

education resource teachers in^open education. This documentation is probably 

\ 

already available in the raw data from the evaluations of the kindergarten 

prot^ram. 

Four model programs of res^uj^ce teachers in open classrooms should be 
ideiitified — one in each of the four western regions* These would provide 
an impetus for the development of additional such programs. 
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OBSERVATION GUIDE 
FOR 

DISTRICT FIVE EARLY CHILDH00D(K-3) CENTERS 



School " ' ■ Date 

Cla5sroom(s) 

Observer(s) 



1. Staff Organization 

a. Self contained (one teacher and/or teacher aid/area 

b. Teaming (2 or more teachers and/or aides/area) 

c. Other (explain) 

2. Grouping of Children 

a. Self contained/age-grade level 

b, Abil ity grouping 

c. Multi-aging (on basis other than ability) 

d.' Other (explain) 

e. Developmental ly handicapped children were in the regular 

classroom . separated fron. other children 

3. Classroom Arrangement 

a. Chair and desk structures provide major focus for activities 

b, A variety of interest - learning centers serve as the major 

focus for learning activities 

c. How many centers are distinguishable? 

d. Other arrangement (explain) 
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4. Learning Activities 

a. Children were participating in a variety oT activities 

(different children were doing different things at the 
same time). 

^b. Adults (parents, teachers, aides, volunteers, etc.) were 

aware of the chiV- activities* 

c, Adults provided assistance to children's center activities. 

d» Skill groupings are the only or major learning activities. 

e. Large group and/or total class activities are dominant (all 

children doing the same thing most of* the time). 

f. Small group activities are dominant. \ ^ 

g. Individual Jearning activities dominant. 

h. Large, small group and individual activities are present. 

i. Activities dominated by teacher. 

j. Are opportunities available for the children to explore, 

manipulate, create and experiment with materials? 
Yes No 

^ k. Are center activities used as ^ reward after children finish 

their "work"? 

1. List the activities you observed: 



m. Was the children's work displayed? 

n. lias their work evidence that the classroom allowed for creativity, 

individuality, and different developmental levels? 

5. Physical Facilities 

a. Are the facilities adequate and suitable for young children? 




c. Was the classroom attractive? 
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6. Classroom/school atmosphere 

a. Does the classroom seem inviting to the children? 

b. Do the children seem relaxed and free from strain? 

c. Do the children appear to feel free to approach the teacher? 

d. Is the group predominately passive (1) active (2) 1 



7. Summary 

Comments (you may include what you would consider to be strengths and/or 
weaknesse5--a1so, suggestions for improvement. Use the back of the page 
if necessary) • 
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Cleveland Kindergarten 
Big Success! 



By TomO'Kelley \ 

How would yoa like to be a 
kindergarten teacher with 43 
five and six-year-olds in a singJe 
room? A3 ail parents know, th\$ 
is a mo6t active age and the 
prospects of maintaining any 
semblance of order with this 
many confined for four hours a 
day seems slim indeed. 
However, it Is being done at 
Pajkville Elementary in 
Cleveland County. Not only is 
order being maintained, but a 
, wonderful teamingenvironment 
was ^evident when this writer 
visited the kindergarten at 
Pi^ikville last week. 

Before visiting the classroom. 
I talked with Charlie Beam. 
Maintenance Supervisor for 
Cleveland County Schools, and 
learned a little about the 
situation -at Polkville. I mtist 
admit that the thing that im- 
pressed me most was the size of 
Iheclass. Porty^lhree seemed to 
bean impossible number. When 
Charlie and I walked into the 
classroom, however, L was 
pleasantly surprised. There was 
activity galore but supervised 
activity. There were several 
small groups rangij)g from as 
few as three or four to as many 
as seven or eight per group. 
These groups were engaged in 
activities that varied from 
painting at an easel to <;ookLng 
rabbit stew with just a little 
help from their teacher (ac- 
luaily, \ think it was chicken). 
The activities were so well 
organized as to give the im- 
pression of a much smaUer 
j)umber than I was expecting. 
M(er counting heads I found 
Charlie's figure crf.43 -to be.^ 
accurate. 



A situation such^as 'thisri 
doesn't just happen; Instead, it 1 
is made possible by a group of ; 
professionals that are well i 
equipped and dedicated to the ' 
education of our children/ . 4 

The first Mep in providing 1 
such an attractive climate for I 
learning, as is evident in the j 
pictures above, is the facility | 
itself In the case of Polkville, i 
this was accomplished by 
Charlie Beam's crew. \ 

After receiving guidance 
from Mrs. Nancy Hefner , Staff 
Development Coordinator from 
Gastonia, and Mr. Marvin 
Johnson. Consulting Architect 
with the (Division of School 
Planning. Charlie and his Orew 
renovated an old Ag shop that 
was no longer needed since 
Polkville is now an elementary 
school. They wereable todothis 
for the surprisingly low cost of 
i$7o00.00^ plus labor. This in- 
cluded ^ full bathroom, carpet 
and a stove along with aU the 
other furnishing you would 
expect to find in a kindergarten: 
classroom. The facility is more 
than adequate and a most at- 
tractive and comfortable set- 
.ling^for these children to begin 
their years of formal learning. 

Th^ final ingredient needed 
forsdccess in such an endeavor 
is a ^roup of teachers that are 
enthusiastic in giving of 
themselves so that the children i 
may receive a firm foundation ' 
upon which to build. In this area ■ 
the children at Polkville are ; 



most fortunate. They have two u 
teachers and two teacher's aides \ 
that are, I would imagine, 1 
second to none. All are ^ 
dedicated to the task of leaching t 
these youngsters and from my \ 
brief observations and my 
discussions wtth their 
associates seem to be genuinely 
concerned for the welfare of 



! 



each and everyone at their 
children. 

As everyone knows, kin* 
dergartens In the public schools 
in North Carolina, are stiJl in 
their infancy and viewed by 
many as in the experimental { 
stages. U this be the case, ihel 
experiment at Polkville is a 
resounding success. 
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uianna Triplet/Program Consuliant/Th» Learning Institute of North Carolina 



fiiCH-tD MATERIAL H*S BHN GPA^TED BY 



TO%iC AND OnOANi/ATiONS OPERA^INO 
UNDER AGPEEMESTS V»;itH 1H6 NATtryiA. 
StiTuTE or EDuCATtOr. fURlHEP PtPf^O- 
OUCMON OUTSIDE THC ERiC S'StEW PF 
CAhPES f'EWH'lSStON O*^ T^C fOPvPSCnT 



Reprinted from North Carol ina Public 
' Sc hools , Volume 37/ Number 3/ Spring 
1373. 
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Formal evaluation was conducted by the Learning Institute of 
North Carolina, ard consisted of a comparison between two 
applications of the test instruments below: 

1. Dfa sA/-A'M*rt Tfttr ^ Thit instrument is employod to assess th« child's 
perceptuat/motor tntelt«ctual abilities. 

2. Te <t of Baiic Expel'lencaa: T hi» instrument assesses the Child's mast- 
tery of certain concepts and skit(s acquired during ihe years before formal 
education begins. It evaluates the student's "conceptuel heckgrour>d." . 

a. Lanoua^Ai^deafs with such basic language concepts es vocabulary, 
sentence structure, verb tense. sound'Symbol relatior\sh1ps and tetter 
recognition, and contains items pertaining to listening skills and 
perception of symbols as the carriers of meaning. 
Math ematic s: attempts to determine a child's mastery of fund** 
mental mathematical concepts and the tfms associated with them, 
and ability to see reUtionships betvmn objKts and quanMtativt 
terms. 

3. S tanford Achievement Test: This initroment is designed to meetuf §. 
the development of a child's cognitive abilities. It akls In the assessment of 
the pupil's background and helps establish the baseline where Instruc- 
tional experiences jn school may best beg^n. 

4. Classroom BehSvlor Inventory; Thrs instrument measures behavior 
change \x\ the affective domain. It deals wUh the claiaroom ceecher's obetr* 
vations of individual children. The CBI JnvestigatM three non-cognitivt 
areas on a four-point scat* from "very frequently" to "very infrequently" 
on the following factors:, a) Extroversion vs. lntroversior>; b^ Positive vt. 
Negative Social Behavior; and c) Positive vs. Negative Task Orientation. 

The pre-test sample for the 1971-72 An^tual Evaluation of the 
North Carolina State-Supported Kindergarten/Early Childhood 
was composed of the 2,286 fiva-year-old children who were 
administered the pre-test battery by their classrdom teachers 
before October 15, 1971. The teachers also administered the 
post'test battery in May. The post-test sample was applied to 71 1 
children in 16 centers randomly selected from the 54 
participating centers. Some 277 six^year-old children, who were 
enrolled as kindergarteners the preceedi^ig year, were also 
randomly selected by centers for inclusion in the evaluation. 

There Is no way to count the number of teachers and students 
who are influenced indirectly by the kindergarten/early 
childhood activities. There is evidence Ihat indicates that entire 
schools, and entire school systems, are affected by our small core 
of advocates for child-centered instruction- 



Conclusions 

1. Omv^A-Man Test: U may be concluded, based on the data 
from lha pre- and post-test administrations of the Oraw-A-Man 
Test, that children involved in the North Carolina kindergarten 
program ',vill gain approximately two months in mental age for 
evary on9 month of involvement in the program. The available 
dQta also Indicates that q^ildren are making larger yearly gains as 
the progrom progresses. There are two factors contributing to this 
conclusion: (1) greater sophistication in administering the test 
due to better instruction during the summer institutes from LINC 
staff; and (2) better overall staff development via the summer 
institutes and fotlow-up training sessions. 

The following table presents the raw score and mental age data 
from the administration of the Draw-A-Man Test for the three 
years 11969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72) of the Morth Carolina 
State-Supported Kindergarten/Earty Childhood Program. 



Test. The six-year-old sample scored only one month below th« 
n^Jtional norm on the two remaining subtests (word reading and 
spelling). Tn ' six-year-otd sample scored two months above the 
national norm on the vocabulary subiost. 

5. Classroom Behavior Inventory: There were significant (at 
the .001 level) positive changes on all three subtests of the CBI 
for the participating five-year-old students. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that children who participate in the kindergarten/early 
childhood program; a) show more extroverted behavior at the 
end of the year than at the beginning; b) appear to be mora 
considerate and tolerant of others at the time of post-testing than 
at the time of pre-testing; and c} appear to complete more 
initiated tasks at the end of the year than at the beginning, The 
mean raw scores on the CBI for the six-yearold sample indicate 
that the changes produced by the kindergarten experience were 
maintained through the first grade. 



YEAR 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN 


Score 


Score Aga 


Raw Mental 
Score Age 


1963-70 
1970-71 
.137 ''72 


8.3* byr - 2mo. 
7,9 5yf • 1mo. 
9.3 Sy r > 4fno. 


1 1.5 Syr • 1 1fno. 
13.5 6yr-4mo. 
15.7 _6y r_: J Omo.^ 


3.2 9 months 
6.6 15 months 
6.4 18 months 



•Admlnis'^r^ci in December 

2. Tast of Basic Experiences/Language: Five-y^ar-old children 
who participated fn tha North Caroiina kindergarten program for 
the 1971-72 school year progressed from a mean raw score of 
16.0 (32nd parcentile) on the TOBE language section at the 
baginning of the year to a mean raw score of 22.0 {74th 
percentile) cn the post-test, for a goin of 42 percahtilf? points. 

3. T\}s; of Basic Experiencas/f/bthewatics: Th^ participating 
fiv^-yaar-olds advanced from a n^enn rav^^ s^ore of 16.5 (SZnd 
percentile) on the TG3E: Matnsmitics pre-test to a post-tast 
score of 21.4 (63th percentile), indicating en increase of 34 
percantila points. 

LANGUAGE 







pqst'^"^_ 


'_^GAIN^"_J2 


YEAR 


Mean Parcgntile 


Wean Percentile 


" Percentile 


\ 


Equivafant 
i5.3* 23th 


Equii/alent 


Equlvatant 


~1359'70' 


20.7 64tS ' 


35 points 


1970 71 


14,3 23rd 


20.5 63rd 


40 pcinu 


1971J2„ 


_ J 6,_0 .^^2nd_ 


„22J_ 74th^, 


^ 2 pjyn js 


•19o9-70 pre-i55t admlni^iered in Dacember 




MAJHEMAT 


CS 








^ PRE 


POST , 


---- 


YEAR 


Mean Perc<jnii!a 


Mean Percentile 


■Percentile 




Equivalent 


Equivalsn; 


Equiveient 


1960-70 


16.8 33rd 


20.4 59th 


35 points 


1970 71 


15.1 24rh 


20.2 53th 


32poin*.s 


197J:72_ 


_L6._5 32nd_ 


21.4 66th 


24 pDlnts 



4. Stanford Achievement Test: The six-year-old children who 
attended a State-supported kindergarten as five-year olds scored 
on or abova the grade level equivalant of the national norm 
^"^XS ^^^^ (paragraph meaning, vocabulary, word study skills 
gpj^Qmetic) of the six subtests of theStanford Achievement 
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Draw-A-Man: Gains in Mental Age Relative 
to Gains in Chronological Age for 
the Three Years of the North Carolina 
Kindergarten/EarSy Childhood Program 



5 YRS. 





ia69-70» 

r?3g| Chronological 
Age 



197071 197i-72 
\ ' i Mental 



Age 



•Ontv 5 months of kindergarten cbsses ihis first vear. 
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STAmVIUDS, POLICIES GUIDSLmS^ 
FOR lJ1?LEM£imTI0^1 0? KIMDI^RGARTSII-SL^RLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN^ KORTH CAROLINA 

Adoptad by the Stato Board of Education June 1, 1973 

In accordance widi the provisions of Article A5, Chaptar 113 of the C^narai Statutes 
of liorth Carolina^ and upon tha recotaaeadatlon oJr tha Stata Scperlntandent of P^ablic Instruc- 
tion, the followir*? standards, policies, and guidalinea are hereby adopted by the State Boards 
of Education for the inpleaaentatrion of Kindergarten-Early Childhood Education .prograjas # 
I, PURPOSES 

A. Develop and iinpleaient an educational prograa involving. five-<7ear-o Ids as an 
integral part of affective educational programs for young children, ages 5-*8, 

B. Provide effective services in screening, diagnosing, and correcting any 
deficiencies and handicaps which prohibit normal grc^rth and devalopaent, 

G. Create an envlroniaent in which personalized learning in a continuous progress 
program is successful for every child, 

D. Develop effective training progratns for professional and para-professional 
personnel. 

E. Directly involve parents in the devalopaent and iuipleaeat^itlon of such programs. 

F. Provide for inter-agency (regional agencies, -health, and social services) 
collaboration. and cooperation in serving the needs of young children. 

G. Develop appropriate evaluation programs 4 

H. Dlsseiainat6 infoncation about the program. 

II, ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS, R2SP0NSIBILITISS, AilD FROCEDlAlES 

A. To be eligible for financial support from the Stato^ the^ program mti^t be 

adminletered and strpetvlsed by a county or city board of /education, 
B- ^'Beginning with/the school year 1978-79 , in accordance trtth the provisions of 

C.S* 115-358, any child who'haa passed the fifth anniversary of his birth on 

■ ■ , _ , » 

or before October fifteenth of the yea? in which he enrolls shall be eligible 

Q j 

ERylC enrollment in kindersarten." (Article 45, Chaj-ter 115) 
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C. For 3fchool year 1973*74, adusittistrativa urJ^t vill bft allocated aUfticlent 

resources to operate a miiilcmai of two kiudargarcen. claaaea. coaqjoa^d of 23 
chiXdraa if posiaibla^ with a oaximtxa which cooforma to tha elaaa sizB la^la* 
latlon (26 naxlcnaa), Each subsequent .year, haglaning with 1974-75, each admlnlatra- 
tlve tmit will racaiya suffidLant fuada for at leaat cma additional claaa imtll Ita 
/ eligibla children ara egrollad, provided tha fgnd^i/ar a avaUabla ^ 

adminlatratlva unit shall submit a plan for tha operation of a Kindergarten-^ 
Early Childhood prograaB to the State Superlntandet^t. The plan should Include 
proviaiona for the following; 

(1) Organization of tha prograa, ajee 5-8 . 
<2) Process for aalecting partlclpante, 

(3) Locatiooa of centers 

(4) Plana for providing staff development 

(5) Evaluation procedures - 



Those adfflinistrative units which do not elect to p^rtlcip^e in the prograa ^ 
should notify the State Superintendent by July 1, 197^, and each aubat^quent 

year thereaftar and relinquish their funds to be re-allocated. 

^ " '. 

E. Experltnental studies suggest that there should be at least two kindergarten 
classes within a priaary school. 

F. The length of day for f iva-year-olds shall be cotaparab la to the^ length of day for 
six-, sevanr, and eight-year-olda * Any exception to this should be reouested in 
writing to the State Superintendent for approval by the State flo^^ Education* 
The compulsory attendance law does not apply to £lve*-yeikt-*olda, . 

III. SELECTION OP. CHILDHJEN 

A* Appropriate criteria and procedures shall be established by local boards of 

education before the selection of children begins i The following factora should ♦ 
be considered! 

ERIC 1. The local boards of education shall identify all eliglbla five-year-old 
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2. When selecting children, local boards of education should consider the 
availability and location of. facilities, the number of eligible children, 
the transportation system available, appropriate birthdate groupings, 
and other pertinent educational data. 

3. A total of 20 to 26 five-year-old children should be selected for each 
class allocated. 

A, Thp. selection of children shall be made in a non-^discriminatory manner. 

5. All eligible five-year-old children shall be included In the selectiot^ process 
rather than only those who make application . 

6. Selection shall not be made on a first-come, first-served basis. 

7. An attempt shall be made to select each class group heterogeneously . 

- i 

8. Every means possible should be used to announce that kindergarten will be 

available in selected schools. 

9. The selection of children must be in accordance with the Civil Rights Act and 
ESEA Title I Regulations and Program Directives. 

10. Exceptional children should be included in the selection process. 
STAFFING . 

A. A teacher and a teacher assistant (aide) shall be employed full-time for each class 

B. Kindergarten teachers shall be employed under the same terms and conditions as 
Other: full-time State-allotted teachers. « 

C. Each teacher employed in the kindergarten program should hold as a.minimua a 
primary certificate or an early childhood certificate; If they do not hold 

an early ctilldhood certificate, they should be working tovard same at the rate 
of six or more semester hours per yejar. 

D. One teacher assistant (aide) to work with each kindergarten teacher shall meat 
local board standards and be compensated according to local board policy and 

) within available funds. 

c 

Teachers and aides shall be expected to attend appropriate institutes and other 
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F. Eoplojrment of ceachara and teacher aides shall be in accordance with the Civil 

Rights Act. 
SCJIQOL FACILITIES 

A. The kindergarten program should ba houaed aa part of a priaary or elementary acUool* 

B. Each adndttistrative ijrait should provide toilets and storage space that are eaaily 
accaaaible. ClasarooiM with 1200 to 1500 square feet, their own reetroon facilities 
and work counters with wash baeias are reconaaeaded in accordance with guidelines of 
tha.Divlsion o| School Planning. 

C* The Division of . School Planning should be involved. in major renovations of 

kindergarten rooirs. 
D* Adequate and well-equipped outdoor areas should be provided. 



VI. PvESmCE, EVALUATION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Continuing research, evaluation, and staff developoeaf are integral parts of the 
Kindergarten-Early Childhood Program. — ^ 

A, The State Agency will establish an ad hoc advisory coraittee to assist, in determinin 
the types of research and evaluation that should .become a part of the K-ECE Program. 

B. The State Agency shall coordinate, in cooperation with local administrative units, 
appropriate research and development aspects to continue the improvement of programa 

C. Other research efforts should be coordinated by the Stsite Departmcrit of Public 
Instruction. (This includes universities, foundations, non-profit organizations, 
and individiials.) 

D, Local unit administrators shoidd staff members to 
^ in K-SCB staff development activities conducted under the direction of the State 

' Department of Public Instruction and/or local staff development programs. The 

Division of Early Childhood Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 
^ will cooperate with administrative units In organizing and conducting workshops 
for administrators, teachers, and aides. Announcements of such staff development 



participate 
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E. All research and evaluation conducted by the State Dapartment of^^^^blic Instructioc 
will be- coordinated by the Division of Research in cooperation wlth^the Division 



of Early Childhood Education. \^ 



VII. SUPPORT SERVICES 

Comprehensive support services requiring the participation of available health^ 
social services, and psychological service ageneier. shoirld be a part of every 
kindergarten program. 
A. A system of permanent records shall be established initially for every chlld^ 

and sych records shall become a part of the school records system* 
B# During the first year of entry into the public schools, health and psychological 
screening shall be utilized (school. health services, school psydiologlcal services, 
school social services) to* insure proper individualized program development. 

C. Should difficulties Interfering with sound educational/social development of any 
child be encountered, proper referral (cooperative Interagency programs and school 
based services) for action should be carried out linmedlately * * 

D. Ail support services within the school (cafeteria, library, etc.)should be 
n^ade available to participants on the same basis as for all other students* 

VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONSULTANT SEIWICES 

The implementation of these guidelines is under the direction of the State Board 
of Education through the Department of Public* Instruction and its Division of ^Kinderg^ctc 
Early Childiiopi Education* v 

: ;:xXv TITLE i,:;^ ^ 

A, Administrative units which establish one or more kindergarten classes with 
Title I funds and one or more kindergarten classes vlth State and/or 1^ 
funds must comply with Federal regulations and program directives relative 
A to supplanting and comparability. In such instances. State-funded kindergarten 

® . programs must, as a minimum, serve proportionate^ nunters of -students living in 

ERIC 

project ateas and non-project areas. 
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TUa parcent of five-year-old children, residing in the Title I project areas, 
to be servad by the State kindergarten program shall be at least equal to the 
percent that these children represent of the total five-year-old population in 
the local adninistrative unit. 

After such provisions are made, Title I funds can ba utilized to provide Title I 
kindergarten progratsa. 
B. School adoinlstrative units vhich do not elect to participate in the State-funded 
kindergarten program may not fund kindergarten programs from Title I sources. 
X. FISCAL AFFAIRS 

A. A sun total of $12,293,784 will be allocated to the 152 adoiniatrative units 
for the purpose of operating and adioinistering kindergartens. This allocation 
will be based on the Average Daily Maabership for the best continuous three 
out of the first four school months of pupils in the first grade for fiscal 
year 1972-73. 

Bi, Within the ADM allocation, provisions shall be taide to provide funds for a " ' 
tainiaun or two k^.ndergar ten classes in each administrative unit. Based on the 
/\DM allocation and the proviso of a ainimua of cv76 classes in each adialniatratlve 
unit, a detail of the approved allocation to each unit is attached. The funds 
required for two classes are allotted on a standard budget of $17,942.30 per 
class in accordance with the Standard Budget attached and made a part of this 
docuaent by reference thereto. .,. 
C. A county and city board of education, subject to the approval of the State 
Board of Education, may elect not to establish and oalntain a kindergarten 
program. In this situation, within the discretion of the State. Board of 
Education, the funds ciay be allocated to a county or city board of educatibh ! ' 
which will operate a kindergarten. 
'Q, Funds allocated to the administrative units which reaiain after meeting require- 
ERIC nents of Sections II-C and X-B, may be supplemented by local funds and/or 
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E. If local or other f v ids are nor. available for supplementing State funds in 
order to establish an additional standard class, the local unit shall advise 
the Controller, State Board of Education, of the amount of State funds unused 
under the adopted standards contained herein in. order chat the allocation of 
these funds can be withdrawn by the amount remaining. The funds returned from 
the various units will be available to the State Board of Education for 
re--allocation, in its discretion, for the operation of additional kindergarten 
classes on the basis of criteria to be developed and reconaaended by the State 
Superintendent and approved by the Board, 

F. A separate allocation, over and above the ADM allocationi will be made at 

the rate of $156 per annum for Hospitalization Insurance and $36 per annum for 
Disability Insur.ince for each eligible full^-time teacher and aide* 

G. A separate alloca^ ion, over and above the ADM allocation, will be oade at the 
rate of $250 per annua for each kindergarten teacher who has either an A-13 
or a G--14 Certiflriate Rating. ' 

H. Each unit will submit two copies of a proposed budget ^to the Department of 
Public Instruction, Division of Kindergarten-Early Childhood Education for 
approval. The budget should include the total proposed expenditures for the 
total numbar of classes and students to be served in accordance with the 
standards provided In Sections and X-B, Upon approval by the liepartaent 
of Public Instruction* one copy of the approved budget shall be transmitted 
to the State Board of Education, Division of Auditing and Accouj^tih^. 
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Tcaosfec of f-ands within tha standard budget aay be allowed upon request by 
the units aP.d approval by the State Department of Public Instruction, Division 
of Kindergart-.a-Early ChilrLhood Education, except for funds allotted for 
Hospitalization and Disability Insurance. A copy of approved budget revisions 
shall be transmitted to tha State Board of Education. Division of Auditing 
and Accounting. 

rae State Departaent of Public Instruction shall hava responsibility for 
perfornilng an evaluation and assessment of the Kindergarten Program. In order 
to provide funds for financing this service at the State level, the State 
Superintendent shall secure approval of the State Board of Education of tht 
ar.ount The Controller will advisa each adadnistratlve unit of its pro-rata 
share of cost. Each adiainistrative unit will draw a voucher for the invoiced 
aaount. payable to the State Board of Education, and transmit this voucher to 
^he Controller for deposit to the credit of the State Treasurer. 
The State Department of Public Instruction shall have responsibility for per- 
fortning an orientation and in-ser^rtca training program. In order to provide 
funds for financing this service at the State level, the State Superintendent, 
shall secure approval of the State Board of Education of the amount. The 
Controller will adviss each administrative unit of its pro-rata share of cost. 
2ach adminls«rative unit will dra-/ a. voucher for the Invoiced aaount, payable v 
to the Stateiboard of Education, and transmit this vouchsr to the Controller 
for dapo3,it to the credit of the State Treasurer. 

State-lev^l budgets for the use of funds referred to in Sections J and K above, 
both as to requirements and estimated receipts, shall be approved by the Board, 
subject to the approval of the Budget Division of the Department of Administration 
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KINTJEM.^ilTErN PROGRAM 
1973-74 

PROPOSED BUDGET FOR ONE CLASS OF 23 KUTDERGASrEN CHILDREN 
Standard Budget for One Class 

672.01 Salaries and Wages $ 12»875»00 

a) Kindergarten teachers (1 Q $9,515) 

b) Non-Professional (1 @ $3,360) 

672.02 Matching Retirement 1,152.00 

672.03 Matching Social Security 753.00 

672.04 Employer's Hospitalization cost $156 per 

full-time eoployee (allocated separately at 
a later date) 

672.05 Employer's Wage Continuation cost Q $38.00 

(to be allocated separately at a later date) 

672*06 Instructional Materials 1,120.00 

(books , paper, toys , classroom supplies, 
manipulative materials and equipment) 

672.07 Travel 352.30 

672.08 Orientation and In-service Training and • 755.00 

Consultant Services 

(Workshops for kindergarten teachers 
continuing in-service training for K-3 
teachers, subsistence and parental 
conferences.) 

672.09 Evaluation and Assassment 107.00 

672.10 Transportation ($36.00 per pupil) 828.00 

mMMMM:-'-- ■'--^ - ■ Total $ i7>942>3Q 
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imm CAROLINA SCHOOL SYSTEJIS PLAN FOR OPERATION OF KINDEHCAaTZN DURIJW 1973-74 
(Reference - Article 45 - Ch. 115) 

Please file your plan below ^nd submit to the Departmabt of Public Inatrtiction, Division 
iClndergarten-EATly Childhood Education^prtor to July ].« 1973 . 

1, Do you hav« space to operate kindergarten dur?iS8 1973-74? Ye3_ H o 

(If no, your funds will be allocated to another school ayatea which l\as space.) 

2. Please list the 8chool(s) in which you plan to locats State-Supported kindergarten 
classes, (or attach) 

Name of School He. of Class M 



3. Do you plan to Inplement kindergarten as an integral part of your prltaary prograst? 

Yes No 

S ■ ' ' ' 

If no, please explain: _ _ 



If yes > please check methods below which are applicable to your planf 

(1) Hovaed as part of a primary schoql (3) Other . 

(2) Multi-age grouping . : 

4 . Does the length of day for five-year-olda coiapare to th* length of day for slx-> 
seven-, and elght-yiear-olds? Yes Ito If not your requaet for 

deviation should be submitted in accordance with No. It (F), page 2. 



5. Please enclose a copy of your plsn for the selection of children* 

O Will you send a teao from each school housing a State kindergarten to a State^ 

ERIC 

sponsored Early Childhood Institute? (A teas consists of kindargatften personnel^ 
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primary teachers, special educatioa xaproaaatative, principal, and suparviaor.) - 

Yes \^ ^ No If rio, plaaae attach your plan for staff developmeat . 

7, If additional funds bacone available beyond the initial allotcenti how nanjr 
additional spaceta will you have available for kindargarten use during the 
1973-74 school year? 



Superintendent 



Adsiiniatrative Unit 



